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I  dreamed  last  night  that  I 
killed  Johnny  Birdsfeet.  He  was 
crouched  chanting  over  the  gray 
coals  of  our  campfire,  and  I  crept 
up  behind  his  back  and  softly 
asked  him  where  the  sound  of  the 
whippoorwill  had  gone.  As  he 


looked  out  at  the  dark,  brooding 
hillside,  his  swarthy  otter’s  face 
turned  from  me,  I  swung  my  axe 
in  a  looping  half-circle  through 
the  night,  and  hit  him  where  the 
Adam’s  apple  sagged  in  his  corded 
neck. 
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Where  had  the  song  of  the 
whippoorwill  gone,  Johnny? 
When  I  awoke,  I  turned  the  light 
on,  and  I  could  not  go  back  to 
sleep. 

"Well,  the  throat  was  the  place 
to  slonk  him,  all  right,”  dad  said 
to  me  at  breakfast  this  morning, 
wiping  the  butter  knife  savagely 
against  his  napkin.  "Only  stop 
dreaming  things  like  that,  will 
you?  There’s  been  so  many  mur¬ 
ders  and  all  in  the  papers  already, 
that  I  won’t  feel  any  too  com¬ 
fortable  with  you  goin’  around 
thinking  about  axing  people.” 

"I  won’t.  I  never  dreamed  it 
before.” 

"Anyway,  dreams  aren’t  for 
farmers,  boy,  unless  they’re  the 
practical  kind,”  he  murmured, 
blowing  his  nose  emphatically  into 
his  old  red  handkerchief.  "We 
ornerrary  mortals  can’t  be  off 
dreaming  with  spring  planting 
still  ahead.” 

Spring  planting.  Old  images 
sprang  before  my  eyes,  and  I 
heard  no  more  of  what  he  had  to 
say.  I  used  to  like  to  think  that 
the  New  Hampshire  spring  was 
born  in  the  misty  woods  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  was  carried  leaf  by  leaf 
up  north  by  the  wind  and  the 
birds.  I  didn’t  like  to  think  of 
spring  as  belonging  to  New 
Hampshire,  somehow;  it  was  too 
beautiful  and  fresh  to  be  some¬ 
thing  that  shot  out  of  the  gray 
and  white  wasteland  I  knew  so 
well  all  through  the  long  winter 
months.  And  so  I  would  pretend 
not  to  see  the  small  red  buds  on 
the  branches,  or  the  green  stirring 


of  new  grass  in  the  fields,  until 
the  pines  almost  danced  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  blue  water  of  the 
lake  shimmered  in  the  sun.  Then 
I  would  finally  decide  that  it  had 
come,  and  on  the  next  morning  I 
would  rise  with  the  mist  to  sur¬ 
prise  myself,  pretending  as  I 
pushed  aside  the  faded  old  gauze 
curtains  of  my  bedroom  window, 
that  I  had  not  known  that  spring 
would  come  that  morning,  after 
the  gray  winter. 

The  window  of  my  bedroom 
faced  the  lake.  Lying  in  my  bed, 
I  could  see  only  the  sky,  and  in 
the  early  morning  it  would  look 
gray  through  the  curtains  and  the 
dust  on  the  panes.  I  would  think 
that  there  was  a  cloudy  day  ahead, 
but  when  I  arose  I  would  see  the 
sparkle  of  the  water  under  the 
white  sun.  Then  I  would  dress 
eagerly,  shivering  in  the  cold  air 
that  crept  in  through  the  cracks 
in  the  window,  and  through  the 
thin  pinewood  walls.  My  faded 
dungarees  and  plaid  shirt  would 
be  chill  against  my  skin,  and  I 
would  dash  for  the  kitchen,  old 
brown  shoes  clutched  in  my  hand, 
where  I  could  start  a  roaring  fire 
in  the  battered  stove.  Then  when 
the  sun  spilled  into  the  yard  be¬ 
tween  the  barn  and  the  house,  I 
would  creep  outside  without  put¬ 
ting  my  shoes  on,  and  rejoice  in 
the  feel  of  the  wet  dew  on  my 
feet,  the  almost-warm  sun  on  my 
face.  I  would  look  at  the  blue 
frost  which  still  lingered  in  the 
fields,  at  the  sun  on  the  telephone 
wires  stretching  down  the  dirt 
road,  at  the  pockets  of  mist  cling- 
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in g  to  the  folds  of  the  hills. 
Spring’s  here,  I  would  say  grave¬ 
ly,  as  if  I  hadn’t  noticed  before. 
Spring’s  here!  I  would  laugh,  and 
from  that  day  on,  all  through  the 
slow  summer,  I  would  always  arise 
early  to  share  in  the  magic  of  early 
mornings. 

I  don’t  do  that  any  more, 
though.  My  dad  thinks  that  it’s 
because  I’ve  grown  up  some,  and 
finally  realize  the  value  of  sleep. 
Or  because  now  I  work  a  lot 
harder  around  the  farm  than  I 
used  to. 

"And  am  I  glad,  too,”  he  says, 
his  heavy  black  eyebrows  rushing 
together  as  his  lips  spring  apart. 
He  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  always 
scratching  the  mass  of  shaggy  hair 
at  the  back  of  his  neck  when  he  is 
joking,  so  I  can  tell.  "Every  morn- 
in’  I  can  remember  you  whipping 
downstairs:  thump-thump-thump 
thump,  and  then  the  crash  of  the 
kitchen  door  slamming.  Then  I’d 
have  to  wait  a  couple  of  minutes 
for  you  to  flush  the  toilet  before 
I  could  grab  a  few  more  winks  of 
sleep.  I  got  so’s  I  expected  it.  Hell, 
I  measured  spring  by  the  flush  of 
that  toilet.” 

Then  he  goes  into  his  act.  He 
marches  up  and  down  the  length 
of  the  kitchen,  twitching  his  red- 
veined  nose,  inhaling  and  exhaling 
large,  melancholy  glops  of  air. 
Since  he  calls  me  "highpockets”, 
he  pulls  up  his  own  coveralls  ri¬ 
diculously  high  with  his  left  hand 
and  with  his  right  makes  huge 
gestures  in  the  air. 

"Ah,  spring!”  he  sighs,  "spring, 
you’re  back  again!  Oh,  joy!”  Then 


he  does  a  mincing  two-step  around 
the  room,  tenderly  plucking  tis¬ 
sues  of  kleenex  from  a  store- 
bought  box  and  strewing  them 
daintily  about.  "Come,  spring, 
come  on  your  golden  wings,  and 
together  we’ll  milk  the  cows  and 
pitch  manure.”  All  the  time  he 
glances  at  me  from  the  corners  of 
his  light  blue  eyes,  to  see  how  I 
take  it.  I  never  blush,  because  it 
only  urges  him  on.  Before  my 
mother  died  of  pneumonia,  I 
could  look  to  her  for  protection, 
but  now  there  is  no  one. 

"Land’s  sake,”  she  would  say  in 
despair,  her  thin,  veined  hand 
raised  in  warning  against  him, 
"won’t  you  leave  that  child  alone? 
I  swear,  mentally  you’re  more  of 
a  youngster  than  he  is.” 

My  father  would  whoop  with 
delight.  "By  the  shade  of  my  long 
departed  father!  The  woman  is  a 
tigress!  Protect  me,  son.”  And  he 
would  cower  behind  me,  his  butt 
sticking  up  into  the  air,  his  huge 
stomach  shaking  with  laughter. 

"Oh,  don’t  be  so  silly,  you  big 
oaf.”  The  sharp  lines  of  her  long 
face  would  soften  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  "Leave  the  boy  to  his 
dreams.  Maybe  we’re  too  old,  but 
let  him  stay  young  as  long  as  he 

_  5  5 

can. 

"Mother  of  Pearl,  woman,  who 
said  we’re  too  old?”  he  would  yell. 
"I’m  a  raging  northeaster  when 
you  get  me  going,  do  you  hear? 
Who  said  I’m  too  old?”  He  would 
seize  her  tiny  waist  with  his  huge, 
blunt  hands,  and  whirl  her  about, 
his  face  red  with  laughter  as  her 
kicking  feet  would  barely  miss  the 
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shelves  stacked  with  dishes  on  one 
wall,  the  Currier  &  Ives  calendar 
on  the  other.  But  he  would  forget 
about  me.  Now  all  that’s  left  of 
mother  is  her  carved  hope  chest  in 
his  bedroom,  a  faded  brown  pho¬ 
tograph  of  her  on  the  dusty,  clut¬ 
tered  mantlepiece  in  the  dining 
room,  and  a  weather-beaten  gray 
tombstone  in  a  gloomy  corner  of 
the  village  cemetery,  and  I  have 
no  protector. 

Dad  may  kid  me,  but  he  is  very 
glad  to  have  me  help  around  the 
farm.  Although  it’s  only  about 
twenty  acres,  there’s  just  the  two 
of  us  to  run  it,  unless  we  get  out¬ 
side  help.  That’s  how  I  first  met 
Johnny  Birdsfeet.  He  was  one  of 
those  migrant  workers  who  came 
and  went  with  perfect  ease,  and 
he  helped  us  out  during  the  busy 
months  of  the  spring  and  fall. 
That  wasn’t  his  real  name,  of 
course;  when  he  had  first  applied 
for  a  job,  he  told  my  father  his 
name  was  O’Reilly  —  John  C. 
O’Reilly.  But  one  day  while  he 
was  repairing  the  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  sweat  trickling  down 
his  face  and  neck,  I  asked  him 
what  his  middle  name  was.  The 
knotted  hand  clenching  the  ham¬ 
mer  slid  to  his  side,  and  he  turned 
his  chill  gray  eyes  towards  me. 

"Crowfoot,”  he  said.  "The  C 
stands  for  Crowfoot.  John  Crow¬ 
foot  O’Reilly,  that’s  what  my 
name  is,  and  you  better  believe 
it.”  He  turned  back  to  the 
thresher. 

I  didn’t  know  whether  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  or  not.  But  from  then 
on,  we  called  him  Johnny  Birds¬ 


feet  if  he  wasn’t  around.  He  had 
frightened  me  since  the  first  day 
he  had  arrived,  so  I  didn’t  dare 
say  it  to  his  face.  I  had  hidden 
myself  behind  the  rusty  old  hand 
pump  in  the  yard  when  I  first  saw 
him  shuffling  along  the  side  of 
the  road,  kicking  up  spurts  of  dust 
as  he  walked.  I  noticed  the  great 
hooked  blade  of  a  nose  and  the 
thin  chiseled  lips  beneath  the  old 
blue  hunting  cap  with  its  droop¬ 
ing  pheasant’s  feather  as  he  im¬ 
passively  surveyed  our  farm.  Slung 
from  his  rounded  shoulder  was  a 
dirty  green  bookbag  which  I  later 
found  contained  all  his  possessions. 
His  faded  twill  pants  were  inches 
too  short  for  his  lanky  legs,  and 
knobby  ankles  bulged  under  once- 
white  socks.  When  he  turned  in 
at  our  gate,  after  stopping  to  read 
the  name  on  the  mailbox,  I  ran  to 
get  my  father. 

"Hey,  sonny,”  I  heard  him  yell, 
but  I  didn’t  turn  around,  and  then 
I  heard  him  laugh,  the  queer  snig¬ 
gering  laugh  we  all  got  so  used  to. 
"All  right,  run  and  get  your  dad¬ 
dy.  I’ll  wait.” 

Dad  hired  him,  even  though  he 
did  not  like  the  looks  of  him.  But 
help  was  hard  to  come  by  during 
the  busy  months,  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  be  too  particular. 

Our  farm  is  in  sad  need  of  re¬ 
pair.  We  don’t  have  time  to  really 
do  anything  but  the  essential 
work,  and  so  the  house  and  barn 
show  the  lack  of  proper  care.  The 
white  paint  on  the  sprawling,  dis¬ 
jointed  house  is  peeling  steadily  in 
dry  little  flakes  that  whirl  away 
in  the  slightest  breeze.  The  sun 
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has  bled  the  color  from  the  barn 
and  turned  the  black  shingles  a 
dirty  gray,  and  the  same  wind  that 
flays  the  house  has  scoured  the 
wood  of  the  walls,  polishing  and 
etching  until  the  whorls  of  the 
grain  stand  out  starkly  like  one 
continuous  thumbprint  in  gray. 
Seen  from  the  village  below,  the 
buildings  still  jut  proudly  against 
the  blue  sky,  however,  and  my 
dad  figures  that  sooner  or  later 
our  cousin  Giles  Wroth,  the  pudgy 
little  real-estate  agent,  will  give 
him  a  good  price  for  it.  City  peo¬ 
ple  are  beginning  to  build  cot¬ 
tages  and  summer  homes  around 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  already 
some  of  them  have  driven  up  to 
our  place  in  their  Chryslers  and 
Buicks,  nodding  their  heads  and 
pursing  their  lips  as  they  discuss 
prices  with  dad  and  Giles.  But  dad 
drives  a  hard  bargain. 

"God’s  breath!”  exploded  Giles 
one  afternoon  when  dad  had 
driven  off  a  prospective  buyer. 
"You’ll  never  sell  this  farm,  Wal¬ 
ter.  What  do  you  think  you  got 
here  —  the  fields  of  E-lysium? 
People  aren’t  going  to  pay  that 
kind  of  price,  man.” 

"Maybe  they  won’t  noiv,”  dad 
muttered,  square  chin  forward, 
"but  they  will  —  yes,  sir,  they  will 
yet.  I’ve  got  a  pretty  piece  of  land 
here,  and  it’s  worth  every  cent  I 
ask.” 

"You  don’t  believe  that  any 
more  than  I  do.”  Giles  gave  his 
old  brown  derby  an  emphatic 
twist,  jamming  it  tighter  on  to 
his  head.  "This  farm  isn’t  worth 
half  what  you  ask.” 


Dad  waved  a  blunt  finger  un¬ 
der  Giles’  quivering  double  chin. 
"By  the  great  white  beard  of  the 
Almighty,”  he  thundered,  "they’ll 
pay,  and  pay  through  the  nose  be¬ 
fore  I’ll  sell.  Property  is  money, 
Mister  Wroth,  and  you  know  it. 
I’ll  wait.” 

And  so  we  wait.  Wait  while  the 
summer  people  slash  their  way 
into  the  pine-covered  hills,  build¬ 
ing  neat  little  cottages  whose  pic¬ 
ture  windows  glint  as  they  blank¬ 
ly  reflect  the  morning  sun.  Wait 
while  the  new  road  from  Keene  is 
pushed  through  the  hills  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake,  and  the 
whine  of  sawmills  and  the  muf¬ 
fled  thump  of  blasting  is  carried 
through  the  spring  air.  Property 
is  money. 

"It  ain’t  money ,  Keith,”  mut¬ 
tered  Joie  Morley  one  afternoon 
when  I  told  him  what  my  father 
had  said.  "It’s  —  it’s  something 
that  just  belongs  —  you  know,  to 
your  family  or  something.  It’s 
something  you  just  want  to  hang 
on  to.”  He  was  skinning  the  bark 
off  an  ash  sapling  to  make  a  bow 
and  arrow. 

"That’s  all  I  ever  listen  to 
around  here,  though.  Maybe  it  is. 
I  don’t  know.” 

"Listen,  would  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  your  farm?  I  mean,  and  go 
live  in  Keene  or  someplace?”  He 
raised  his  soft  brown  eyes  from 
his  work.  "You  know  that  if  you  live 
in  the  city,  you  got  to  wear  good 
clothes  all  the  time,  even  when 
you’re  not  in  school?  I’d  die  first.” 

Joie  lived  in  the  old  Syms  place 
down  the  road.  He  was  eleven  too, 
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at  the  time  he  used  to  play  with 
me,  and  he  was  the  only  friend  I 
had.  We  went  to  the  Nelson 
School  together,  although  I  was  a 
year  ahead  of  him  because  he 
stayed  back  once.  I  always  felt 
sorry  for  him;  he  had  a  twisted 
foot,  and  it  gave  him  a  queer  halt¬ 
ing  gait  like  an  injured  sparrow. 
The  Morley  family  was  kind  of 
poor,  and  his  father  always  cut 
Joie’s  hair  by  putting  a  cereal 
bowl  on  top  of  his  head  and  trim¬ 
ming  around  it  with  the  scissors. 
He  made  him  wear  old  baggy 
dungarees  with  big  patches  on  the 
knees,  and  an  old  leather  jacket 
with  a  mousy-looking  fur  collar, 
that  was  way  too  big  for  him.  But 
playing  with  him  was  an  escape 
for  me  from  the  farm,  and  I  used 
to  wait  eagerly  every  day  for  the 
quavering  sound  of  his  high- 
pitched  voice  calling  "Keith-eeee. 
Key,  Keith-eeee.” 

We  played  together  every  day. 
Sometimes  we  played  games  of 
war  with  old  bottle-caps  as  sol¬ 
diers  and  painted  blocks  of  wood 
as  tanks.  We  battled  for  hours  in 
the  soft  grass  around  the  bases  of 
the  maple  trees  in  the  yard,  build¬ 
ing  tiny  roads,  gun  emplacements 
of  sticks  and  dirt,  and  little  for¬ 
tresses  among  the  gnarled  roots. 
Or  we  would  play  tag  among  the 
pieces  of  farm  equipment  lying 
gray  and  idle  in  the  field  by  the 
barn,  clambering  over  the  mower 
and  the  hay  wagon  in  our  chases. 

But  most  of  all  we  liked  to  play 
Indians.  We  read  books  like  Two 
Lit  fie  Savages  and  T  he  Heroic  Life 
of  Chief  Pontiac ,  hidden  in  the 


dusty  loft  of  the  barn,  or  behind 
a  haystack  warm  with  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  We  made  bows  from  sap¬ 
lings,  arrows  feathered  with 
plunder  from  McGuire’s  chicken 
coop,  headbands  and  breechclouts 
from  old  pieces  of  white  bedsheet 
gaudily  decorated  with  red  and 
greens  and  purples  from  my  cray¬ 
on  set.  We  started  our  own  tribe, 
which  we  called  "the  Sumacs”  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  such  a 
nation  had  existed.  As  time  went 
on,  we  grew  more  and  more  se¬ 
cretive  about  our  actions,  skulk¬ 
ing  in  the  underbrush  and  making 
sudden,  savage  raids  on  unsuspect¬ 
ing  cows  and  horses  on  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms. 

Gradually  the  pine  groves  be¬ 
came  our  home,  the  farms  a  hated 
white  civilization.  I  lived  for  the 
comfort  of  the  cool,  murky  woods 
where  we  could  lurk  in  the  shad¬ 
ows,  and  slip  quietly  through  the 
shafts  of  sunlight  that  here  and 
there  filtered  through  the  leaves 
overhead.  From  the  edge  of  the 
forest  we  could  watch  my  father 
and  the  hired  help  working  away 
in  the  fields  during  the  hazy  after¬ 
noons,  and  with  eyes  gleaming  we 
would  raise  arrow-less  bows  and 
take  aim,  imitating  the  sound  of 
the  arrows  as  they  sought  their 
target:  whish-sh-sh  —  THUNK! 
And  then,  naked  except  for 
breechclouts  and  headbands,  we 
would  softly  steal  away. 

Massam’s  Cove  became  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  our  activities.  It  was  tucked 
into  a  corner  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  about  half  a  mile  from 
our  farm,  and  we  built  a  small 
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lean-to  in  a  thicket  by  its  shores. 
The  cove  was  perhaps  only  two 
hundred  yards  across,  and  shallow 
enough  so  that  we  could  wade 
from  one  side  to  the  other  with¬ 
out  getting  into  water  deeper 
than  our  chests.  Lily  pads  and  the 
tips  of  reeds  covered  its  surface, 
baking  in  the  hot  sun,  and  its 
shores  were  lined  with  coarse, 
sharp  marsh  grass  and  scattered 
clumps  of  bushes.  We  had  an  old 
blue  rowboat,  and  we  fished  for 
perch  and  pickerel  hiding  in  the 
cool  green  waters  under  the  pads, 
or  sometimes  we  used  a  large  min¬ 
now  net,  wading  through  the 
muck,  feeling  it  squish  between 
our  toes,  and  the  bubbles  rise  up 
along  our  legs.  We  cleaned  and 
fried  our  catch  over  our  camp¬ 
fire  at  the  lean-to,  and  ate  them 
along  with  a  soup  we  made  from 
bouillon  cubes  and  water.  Some¬ 
times,  lying  in  the  shade  on  a 
shimmering  afternoon,  listening 
to  the  swamp  sounds,  and  the  far- 
off  lazy  cries  of  the  crows  circling 
along  the  hillside,  I  thought  to 
myself  that  I  would  like  to  live 
that  way  always. 

"Hey,  you  know  what?”  Joie 
asked  as  we  were  making  birch- 
barch  quivers  one  day.  "We  ought 
to  camp  out  here  tonight.  Playin’ 
during  the  day  is  okay,  but  it’d 
be  a  lot  more  fun  overnight.” 

"You  want  to?  I  think  my  dad 
will  let  me.” 

"Honest.  We  can  each  get  some 
grub  at  home,  an’  stay  all  day  to¬ 
morrow  if  we  want.” 

"Why  not?  Hey,  it  could  be 
great !  We  can  get  blankets  and 


stuff,  and  my  dad  might  even  let 
us  use  his  flashlight.” 

"Sure,  come  on.  We  can  really 
pretend  to  be  injuns  this  way.” 

"We  aren’t  pretending,  now, 
are  we?  I  mean,  don’t  you  think 
we  really  are  Indians  now,  Joie?” 

"Sure,  you  know  what  I  meant. 
Indians  is  the  only  good  people 
left  in  New  Hampshire.”  He 
laughed  out  loud  with  joy,  his 
delicate  face  shining  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  "Come  on!  Last  one  home’s 
a  dirty  white  man.” 

My  father  agreed  to  the  plans 
after  pursing  his  lips  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  even  outfitted  us  with 
pork  and  beans  from  the  pantry. 
"Lord  knows,  Tecumseh,”  he  said, 
scratching  the  pelt  at  the  back  of 
his  neck,  "I  get  little  enough  work 
out  of  you  anyway.  So  you  might 
as  well  take  off  where  I  don’t  have 
to  bother  watching  you.” 

I  made  a  pack  out  of  an  old 
poncho  we  had  in  the  woodshed, 
shoving  the  cans  of  food  into  the 
center  of  the  rolled-up  blankets. 
I  dipped  matches  into  melted  wax 
to  make  them  waterproof,  took  a 
box  of  crackers  when  he  wasn’t 
looking,  and  borrowed  his  flash¬ 
light,  tieing  it  around  my  waist. 

I  met  Joie  at  the  clump  of  pop¬ 
lars  by  our  pumphouse,  and  there 
we  smeared  each  other’s  face  with 
savage  streaks  of  bright  mercuro- 
chrome. 

"We  orta  look  like  real  injuns,” 
he  said.  "Besides,  we  can  wash  it 
off  later.” 

"I’m  going  to  kill  me  ten  whites 
before  the  end  of  this  raid,”  I 
snarled.  "Let’s  go!” 
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Together  we  set  off  through 
the  woods,  following  one  of  the 
dry  stream  beds  that  tumbled 
down  the  hillside  to  the  cove.  The 
trip  took  us  much  longer  than  it 
should  have,  since  I  was  always 
running  off  to  attack  a  promising 
thicket  or  group  of  boulders,  and 
Joie  had  to  sit  down  and  rest  every 
few  minutes.  Half  way  there,  he 
brushed  his  pack  against  a  jagged 
rock  in  the  stream  bed,  and  I  heard 
something  like  glass  break. 

"Hey,  what  was  that?” 

"Oh,  no /”  he  said.  "The  jam.  I 
broke  the  jam.” 

"In  the  bedroll?  How  are  you 
going  to  sleep  tonight?” 

"How  am  I  going  to  sleep  any 
night?”  he  wailed.  "My  mother 
will  kill  me.  I  know  she  will.” 
Tears  welled  up  in  his  big  eyes, 
and  his  chin  quivered. 

"Don’t  worry,  we  can  wash  it 
out  down  at  the  cove,”  I  said.  "Or 
I’ll  loan  you  one  of  my  blankets 
tonight.  Besides,  real  Indians  don’t 
cry,  Joie.  They’re  too  brave  and 
strong  and  everything.” 

"Okay,”  he  sniffed.  "I’m  all 
right,  honest.”  The  tears  had 
smudged  the  mercurochrome  and 
his  face  looked  splotchy.  I  started 
to  laugh,  and  then  he  did  too,  and 
we  covered  the  rest  of  the  trip  in 
no  time. 

Dusk  came  slowly.  The  woods 
gradually  grew  more  and  more 
somber,  the  black  shadows  spread¬ 
ing  from  tree  to  tree,  from  thicket 
to  thicket,  while  the  sun  still  lay 
golden  on  the  water.  Then  the 
sky  turned  a  deeper  and  deeper 
blue,  and  the  sun  faded  from  the 


cove  as  the  shadows  inched  out 
from  shore,  purple  and  indigo 
streaks  among  the  now  dark  green 
lily  pads.  We  decided  to  go  fish¬ 
ing  with  the  flashlight  and  some 
spears  we  had  made,  even  though 
we  knew  it  was  illegal,  so  we 
pushed  out  from  shore  in  the 
rowboat.  There  was  only  the 
creaking  of  the  oarlocks,  the  slap- 
slap  of  the  reeds  and  pads  along 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  tiny 
splashes  of  the  dipping  oars. 

Joie  held  the  flashlight  while  I 
stood  ready  with  the  spear.  The 
beam  of  light  dropped  down  into 
the  black  water,  and  soon  we 
could  see  perch  and  suckers,  shin¬ 
ers  and  pumpkin-seeds  swimming 
up  towards  it.  I  speared  several, 
and  then  we  used  the  net  to  catch 
even  more.  Joie’s  face  glowed  with 
excitement  in  the  glare  of  the 
light.  All  around  us  we  could  hear 
the  sounds  of  the  frogs  and  crick¬ 
ets  and  tiny  insects  in  the  weeds, 
and  occasionally  a  bat  would  flit 
low  over  the  still  water.  High  up 
on  the  hill,  I  heard  a  lone  whip¬ 
poorwill. 

"Hey  you!  You  in  the  boat!” 
someone  yelled  from  shore.  Joie 
jumped  with  fright,  and  the  flash¬ 
light  dropped  overboard  with  a 
loud  splash.  I  whirled  around.  All 
the  night  sounds  in  the  cove  had 
ceased. 

"Who  is  it?”  I  yelled. 

"What’ya  do,  drop  the  light 
overboard?”  the  voice  yelled  back, 
and  then  clear  and  cold  over  the 
water  we  could  hear  a  sniggering 
laugh. 
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"Oh,  damn  it,”  muttered  Joie, 
"it’s  Johnny  Birdsfeet.  For  cryin’ 
out  loud.” 

"And  you  dropped  the  flash¬ 
light  on  account  of  him.  What  a 
beaut  he  is.  Hey  Johnny!  What 
do  you  want?” 

"Come  to  join  the  tribe,  kid. 
Come  in  to  shore.” 

"We  better  do  what  he  says,” 
I  whispered.  Joie  was  shivering 
with  fright,  his  little  white  hands 
clenched  in  his  lap. 

Johnny  was  crouched  over  our 
campfire  when  we  reached  shore. 
He  had  poured  some  lighter  fluid 
on  it  to  make  it  burn  brighter, 
and  we  could  smell  it  distinctly. 
Gravely  he  offered  us  a  seat,  and 
then  he  reached  into  his  green 
bookbag  and  offered  us  a  can  of 
beer. 

"Come  to  join  the  tribe,  kid. 
Getting  sick  of  your  old  man  the 
way  you  are.”  He  glanced  at  my 
ashen  face  impassively.  "Don’t 
you  drink  yet?” 

"No,  I  don’t,  and  if  you  don’t 
like  my  old  —  my  father ,  then 
you  can  get  outa  here.” 

"Now  don’t  be  so  cruel, 
Keithie.”  He  imitated  the  way 
Joie  said  it,  laughing  at  his  little 
stricken  face.  "I  think  you  got  a 
swell  place  here.  Nice  Indian  at¬ 
mosphere  and  all.  You  know.” 

"No,  I  don’t,  and  it  isn’t  for 
you  anyway.  This  is  ours.” 

"Aren’t  you  going  to  let  me  in 
the  tribe,  Keithie.  I’m  an  Indian 
too.”  He  sniggered. 

"You  are  not,”  I  yelled.  "Leave 
us  alone,  Johnny.” 


"Crowfoot,”  he  said.  "John 
Crowfoot  O’Reilly,  I  told  you. 
Didn’t  you  stop  to  think  that  it’s 
an  Indian  name,  you  little  cooty?” 
He  swung  around  to  Joie.  "What 
do  you  think,  kid?  I’m  part  In¬ 
dian,  and  you  better  believe  it.” 

"No,  you  ain’t.  What  do  you 
want  here  anyhow?”  Joie  whimp¬ 
ered. 

"I’m  a  poacher-catcher,  that’s 
what  I  am.  And  I  caught  you  two 
little  weasels  jabbing  fish  with 
that  there  light.”  He  smiled  a 
crooked,  twisted  grin  in  the  fire¬ 
light,  and  I  could  see  the  glint  of 
gold  teeth.  "Know  what  I’m  gon¬ 
na  do?  I’m  gonna  turn  your  name 
in  to  the  sheriff  down  the  vil¬ 
lage.” 

"Get  outa  here  you  old  drunken 
hum  ”  Joie  yelled,  springing  erect, 
his  thin  blue  shirt  soaked  with 
sweat.  "You  leave  us  alone.” 

Johnny  never  moved.  "Sit 
down,”  he  snarled.  "I’ll  stay  here 
as  long  as  I  like.  And  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  us  that  he  really  was 
an  Indian,  because  his  mother  had 
Seminole  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
it  was  she  who  made  him  take  his 
middle  name.  He  told  us  stories 
about  his  wanderings,  filled  with 
curses  and  swear  words.  He  said 
he  was  sick  of  working  for  people 
like  my  father,  and  having  to 
listen  to  the  chatter  of  little  idiots 
like  us.  I  didn’t  know  whether  to 
bel  ieve  him  or  not,  and  I’m  still 
not  sure.  But  in  the  red  glows 
from  the  coals  his  dark,  lean  face 
looked  like  an  Indian’s  as  he  leered 
evilly  at  us,  and  I  grew  sick  with 
disgust.  I  had  always  thought  that 
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Indians’  eyes  were  black,  and  once 
when  he  glanced  at  me  from  be¬ 
neath  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  I  swore 
that  in  the  dark,  with  the  flicker¬ 
ing  shadows  playing  across  his 
face,  that  they  were  black.  He 
grew  drunker  and  drunker,  heav¬ 
ing  the  empty  cans  out  into  the 
black  water,  and  finally  his  thick 
lids  closed  once  or  twice.  He 
scratched  himself  sleepily,  and 
then  lay  down  by  the  fire.  Joie 
and  I  waited  until  we  heard  his 
ragged  snores,  and  then  we  silent¬ 
ly  stole  away  after  taking  off  our 
shoes  so  that  we  would  make  no 
noise.  He  never  returned  to  the 
farm,  and  I  never  found  out  why 
he  had  come  to  the  Cove  that 
night,  or  whether  he  was  telling 
the  truth. 

Joie  and  I  parted  by  the  pump¬ 
house.  "That  old  fool,”  he  kept 
saying,  over  and  over.  "Did  he 
ruin  our  fun.”  He  was  crying  a 
little. 

The  woods  were  quiet,  the  sky 
black  and  cold  above  us.  A  small 
breeze  stirred  the  poplars. 

"Go  home,”  I  whispered.  "For¬ 
get  about  him.” 

"We  can  go  back  tomorrow  to 
get  the  flashlight,  Keith.” 

"No,”  I  murmured,  "forget 
about  it.  I’ll  pay  my  dad  back  for 
it.” 

"All  right,  if  you  say  so.  I’ll 
see  you  tomorrow.”  His  small 
body  was  hidden  in  the  shadows. 

"Okay,”  I  said.  "Only,  Joie — 
make  it  tomorrow  evening,  will 
you?  I  got  to  help  dad  with  the 
haying,  and  it’s  going  to  take  all 
day.” 
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by  Thomas  Dow 


These  old  stairs  seem  to  get 
higher  every  day.  Getting  along,  I 
guess.  Can’t  climb  them  at  sixty- 
one  like  I  could  at  thirty.  But  it’s 
been  a  rough  day.  Hard  to  keep  up 
with  these  youngsters.  Hope  Mag 
isn’t  worse.  Damn  it!  I’ll  have  to 
fix  this  door  right.  Handle  ready 
to  drop  off. 

— Meoww! 

— Hello,  Bub,  how’re  you  do¬ 
ing?  Mag! 

— Is  that  you,  dear? 

— Who  else  would  it  be?  It  sure 
isn’t  the  iceman.  What’s  new? 

— Nothing  much.  Millie  was 
here  today.  She  says  the  kids  are 
fine.  Esso’s  giving  John  another 
raise.  She  cleaned  up  a  little.  Even 
made  you  some  sandwiches. 
They’re  in  the  icebox.  There’s 
some  pie  there  too.  You  can  make 
us  both  some  tea.  And  it’s  time 
the  cat  went  out,  dear.  Would  you 
fix  my  pillow  first? 

— All  right  .  .  .  Come  on,  Bub. 

— Damned  door!  Better  put  the 
water  on.  Getting  sick  of  these 
stupid  sandwiches.  Bub  eats  better 
than  I  do  these  days.  What  a  life. 
Guess  I’ll  have  to  learn  to  do  my 


own  cooking.  There  he  is,  out  in 
the  alley  already.  What’s  this? 
Baloney.  Hell!  Might  as  well  eat 
it.  Managed  to  eat  it  at  lunch. 
Not  so  bad  eating  with  the  boys, 
though.  That  Charlie  Pollard’s 
quite  a  character.  The  way  he  told 
the  story  about  the  cat  house.  He 
must  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  ex-~ 
perience  that  way.  The  way  he 
got  us  all  laughing  it  was  worth 
eating  that  lunch.  Hell,  wish  I 
could  have  a  nice  thick  steak.  Been 
a  long  time.  Just  too  many  bills. 
It’s  the  installment  payments  that 
kill  you.  Aw,  I  can’t  take  any 
more  of  these  damned  sandwiches. 
The  water’s  boiling.  Tea  bags, 
cups.  Not  a  one  that  isn’t  cracked 
or  chipped.  Spoons.  Better  get  a 
fork  for  the  pie.  This  must  be  the 
cream.  Dum  da  dum  dum. 

— Is  the  tea  ready  yet,  dear? 

— Just  coming. 

— Careful,  don’t  spill  it. 

You’d  think  I  was  a  little  kid. 

— Here  you  are. 

— Thank  you  dear. 

Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear.  Now  for 
the  apple  pie.  Mmmmm,  this  is 
better.  Nothing  like  the  home- 
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made  pies  Aunt  Karen  used  to 
make  though.  Uncle  Herb  and  I 
used  to  pick  the  apples  right  off 
the  trees.  If  it  weren’t  for  Mag,  I 
might  be  out  in  Florida  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  now.  Have  my  own  or¬ 
chard.  Oranges,  lemons  and  every¬ 
thing  else.  You  can’t  take  the  risk, 
she  said.  You’ve  got  to  think  of 
the  children.  Lot  we  see  of  them 
now,  except  for  Millie.  Ah,  that 
pie  was  good.  Better  put  the  dishes 
in  the  sink.  I  can  do  them  later. 
Where  did  I  hide  my  pipe?  Oh, 
here  it  is.  Security,  that’s  what 
she  wanted.  Now  she’s  got  it. 
Driving  buses  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Secure  poverty,  that’s  what 
it  is.  But  never  fear,  social  security 
will  protect  you  in  your  old  age. 
Bub’s  fleas  couldn’t  live  on  what 
they  give  you.  Your  pay  check, 
that’s  where  .  .  . 

— Dear  you’re  not  smoking  that 
pipe  again  are  you? 

Damn,  she’s  got  a  nose  like  an 
anteater. 

— No,  Mag.  Just  coming  in  to 
chat  with  you. 

I  won’t  have  any  peace  until 
I  do.  A  lot  I’ll  get  to  say. 

— Pull  your  chair  up  along  side 
of  me,  dear.  Well  now,  I  bet  you’ll 
never  guess  who  Millie  said  she 
met  the  other  day.  In  Filene’s  Base¬ 
ment  it  was.  Mrs.  O’Brien  who 
used  to  live  downstairs.  She’s  aged 
terribly.  Millie  says  she’s  let  her 
hair  go.  She  doesn’t  even  bother 
dyeing  it,  now.  She  never  did  fool 
me  anyway.  Her  children  are  all 
grown  up.  James  is  in  the  semi¬ 
nary,  bless  his  soul.  It’s  a  wonder. 
Remember  how  he  used  to  be  the 


ringleader  of  all  those  little  ruf¬ 
fians  who  had  their  hideout  behind 
Dooley’s  Liquor  Store?  But  then 
he  was  an  altar  boy  too,  him  and 
his  brother,  George.  George  is  gone 
into  the  Marines.  They  say  he 
loves  it.  But  I  died  when  I  heard 
this:  Madeline  went  and  got  her¬ 
self  married  outside  the  church. 
A  Lutheran.  She  might  as  well 
have  married  a  Jew.  And  she 
hasn’t  been  to  mass  since.  The 
scandal  of  it.  And  her  brother 
going  to  be  a  priest.  Her  father 
was  wild,  told  her  never  to  set 
foot  in  his  home  again.  But  they’re 
all  praying  for  her.  You  never  can 
tell.  It’s  funny,  it’s  hard  to  tell 
what  your  neighbors  are  really 
like.  Take  the  Hannons  upstairs. 
When  they  first  moved  in  they 
seemed  like  such  nice  quiet  people. 
But  now  he’s  out  of  work.  And 
drinking  away  all  his  unemploy¬ 
ment  checks. 

I’ve  heard  all  this  before.  I 
wonder  if  that’s  Bub  I  hear  down 
in  the  alley. 

— If  he  were  any  kind  of  man, 
he’d  think  of  his  wife.  But  then 
she’d  only  put  it  on  her  back.  She’s 
really  not  much  of  a  mother.  She’s 
still  young  though,  but  she  lets 
that  baby  scream  all  day.  I 
couldn’t  catch  a  wink  of  sleep  all 
day  worrying  about  the  poor  doll. 
He’s  so  cute. 

That  must  be  Bub  getting  into 
the  barrels.  Sounds  like  bottles. 
Bottles?  Say,  I  told  the  boys  I 
might  be  down  tonight.  My  mouth 
is  getting  drier  every  minute. 

— .  .  . ,  told  Mrs.  Yalmokas, 
young  mothers  today  think  no 
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more  of  their  children  than  a  dress 
that’s  been  worn  twice.  Why  my 
children  .  .  . 

I  wish  I  had  the  life  of  that 
cat;  he’s  free  to  do  what  he  pleases. 
He  doesn’t  do  much  either,  besides 
fight  and  make  love.  Maybe  I’m 
a  little  old  for  that,  but  still  I  like 
my  pipe,  and  my  friends,  and  my 
few  beers. 

— You  know  yourself  how  well 
I  brought  up  yours,  dear. 

— Of  course,  Mag. 

— Why  just  today  Millie  said  .  .  . 

I  wonder  if  I  could  sneak  out 
for  a  while.  Maybe  I  shouldn’t. 
But  there’s  no  harm  in  having  a 
few  drinks  with  your  friends.  I’ll 
just  be  gone  a  few  minutes.  It’s 
only  a  block  to  the  tavern.  After 
all,  I  can’t  stay  in  all  night  every 
night.  Besides  I  need  to  clear  my 
head.  It  isn’t  as  if  she  were  on  the 
verge  .  .  .  Besides  if  the  doctors 
can’t  do  anything  for  her,  what 
can  I  do?  But  she  hates  to  be  alone. 
What’s  this?  Has  she  talked  her¬ 
self  out? 

< — Mag. 

I  guess  she’s  dozed  off.  Well, 
there’s  certainly  no  harm  in  going 
out  now.  She’ll  never  know  I’ve 
been  out.  Better  not  make  any 
noise.  Here’s  my  coat.  Whoops. 
Damn  this  door!  I’ll  fix  it  as  soon 
as  I  get  back.  Ought  to  have  a 
better  light  on  these  stairs.  I’m 
liable  to  break  my  neck  some 
night.  Something  nice  about 
Southie  at  night.  You  can  even 
smell  the  ocean  this  far  from  City 
Point.  My  head  feels  clearer  al¬ 
ready.  The  light  from  the  old 
street  lamps  sparkling  on  the  cob¬ 


blestones.  Even  better  when  it’s 
wet.  These  tracks  go  right  down 
to  Andrew  Square.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  old  car  barn  we  used  to 
work  out  of  when  I  first  got  on. 
What  a  place!  And  the  card 
games  we  used  to  have. 

— Good  evening. 

— Good  evening  to  you,  too. 

There’s  another  guy  as  tied 
down  as  I  am.  He  got  out  for  a 
while,  but  there  he  is  rushing  back 
home.  What’s  the  use?  None  of 
us  can  escape  it.  I’ll  see  the  guys 
tomorrow  anyway.  If  she  wakes 
up,  I’ll  get  hell.  It  seems  to  me 
I’m  not  much  better  off  than  an 
animal.  Here  I  am  an  old  man. 
I’ve  worked  hard  all  my  life  and 
what  have  I  got?  A  wife  on  her 
last  legs.  Five  children,  all  grown 
up  and  gone.  A  dingy  flat  and  a 
few  old  clothes.  It  isn’t  Mag  so 
much.  And  the  food — I  suppose 
I’d  get  sick  of  steak  if  I  had  it 
every  day  for  forty  years.  A  lot 
my  friends  really  care  about  me. 
The  tavern  is  just  a  forgetting 
place.  Who  are  they  trying  to  kid 
anyway?  It’s  just  a  big  game.  If 
you  want  to  win  you’ve  got  to 
play  by  the  rules.  Sure,  but  no 
one  ever  wins  till  the  game’s  all 
over. 

— Is  that  you,  Bub?  Come 
along.  Your  move. 

Yes,  the  stairs  are  getting  higher. 
Getting  along,  I  guess.  Nice  walk, 
though.  Confounded  door!  I’ll  fix 
it  tomorrow  for  sure. 

— Is  that  you,  dear?  You’re  not 
going  out? 

— No,  Mag,  just  letting  the  cat 
in. 
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I  lie  here,  dried  and  shrivelled, 
with  the  room  and  darkness  con¬ 
verging  tightly  about  me,  and  I 
think  that  you  do  not  know  or 
understand  what  it  is  to  tediously 
try  to  force  yourself  into  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  I  think,  if  I  were  not 
sane,  not  even  real,  Fd  be  able  to 
seep  out,  you  know,  leave  myself, 
easily,  unconcerned,  float  out 
through  the  window.  But  the 
muscle-hard  night  persists.  I  know 
that  the  night  is  a  living  thing; 
all  inclusive,  omniscient;  it  shouts 
with  a  prolonged  terrific  screech 
of  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  com¬ 
plete  silence.  Even  the  rumbling 
of  the  trolley  passing  through  the 
subway  beneath  me,  rattling  the 


floor,  is  not  a  sound,  but  a  static 
reverberation  that  the  night  ab¬ 
sorbs  and  muffles.  It  knows. 
Knows  certainly  more  than  I  do, 
as  it  envelops  me,  breathing  noise¬ 
lessly  into  my  ears,  lying  close  to 
me,  against  me.  Yes.  I  can  feel  it 
twitch,  shift  its  weight,  and  find 
the  curves  of  me  to  fit  itself  more 
closely  against  me;  cold,  dead, 
damp  even.  And  I  remain  stiff, 
stretched  out  taut  beneath  the 
sheet,  searching  the  silent  dark¬ 
ness  and  thinking,  Who  are  you? 
Who  are  you?  No,  no,  Fve  no 
idea  who  you  are.  You  or  I. 
Because  I  don’t  want  to  know  who 
I  am. 
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In  the  morning  a  Negro  waitress 
drops  a  plate  of  fried  eggs  before 
you.  Her  strange  black  arms  pass 
into  and  from  view  as  she  sets  the 
place.  It’s  all  very  different  from 
what  I’m  used  to.  I  find  it  strange 
living  in  a  hotel  after  having  spent 
ten  years  with  Catherine,  alone 
and  bound  up  tightly  with  her, 
knowing,  after  all,  myself  in 
terms  of  what  she  was, — Can’t  you 
see  that  I  wanted  freedom?  These 
strangers  here,  behind  the 
propped-up  newspapers  to  which 
they  give  their  entire  morning 
awareness,  do  they  know?  No,  of 
course  not,  and,  what’s  more,  they 
wouldn’t  care  if  they  did.  But 
know  what?  I  should  say.  The 
difference?  The  change?  Because 
nothing  has  really  changed.  Noth¬ 
ing  ever  does.  Selling  the  house, 
the  furniture,  everything,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  my  life  with  Cather¬ 
ine,  has  not  relieved  me  of  myself. 
Why  can’t  I  do  this,  just  this? 

The  dining  room  is  toward  the 
back  of  the  building;  the  weight¬ 
less  gloom  of  night  still  persists 
here.  The  soiled  door  to  the 
kitchen  clacks  open  and  shut,  and 
I’m  outwardly  conscious  only  of 
the  dull  clatter  of  silver  and  china 
being  emptied  on  trays.  I  have 
not  quite  finished  the  last  scrap  of 
egg  and  already  the  plate  is  re¬ 
moved  from  before  me. 

Back  in  my  room,  I  put  my 
brief  case  in  order,  furl  my  um¬ 
brella  tightly,  and  wonder  if  I 
should  carry  the  rubbers  in  a 
paper  bag.  No  one  will  know  the 
difference,  of  course;  it  will  look 
like  a  lunch.  These  precautions 


are  not  habitual;  the  paper  said 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  spring 
rain  toward  noon.  Now,  the  sun 
shines  in  weakly  through  the  small 
window.  I  go  over  to  stand  quietly 
before  it,  to  close  my  eyes  and 
sense  the  light  on  my  lids.  Oh,  yes, 
yes,  I  do  want  out  of  this.  Please 
understand.  I  do.  Why  do  you 
think  I  did  what  I  did?  I  wish 
the  light  could  know.  It  glows 
soothingly  vague.  But  it  will  not 
last.  I  gradually  come  to  realize 
a  persisting  pulse  beat  in  my  eyes. 
I’m  straining  them.  Or  my  collar 
is  too  tight. 

In  the  evening,  back  from  work, 
I  sit  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel 
reading  the  paper.  In  the  dim¬ 
ming  light,  the  page  appears  gray 
and  the  print  seems  to  suffuse  and 
run  together.  I  can  hear  the  clatter 
and  unintelligible  talk  welling 
from  the  dining  room.  There  are 
still  some  late  comers  wandering 
in.  It  disturbs  me,  so  that  I  can¬ 
not  give  any  real  concentration 
to  what  I’m  reading.  Nevertheless, 
I  try.  I  must  have  some  excuse 
for  sitting  here.  I  don’t  want  to 
go  back  to  my  room--not  just  yet. 
I  read  that  something,  I  don’t 
know  quite  what,  is  happening  in 
China.  That’s  so  very  far  off,  it 
seems.  I  think  that  I’d  like  to  be  in 
China.  But  even  there  ...  I  rattle 
the  page;  I  peer  over  the  top  of  it 
to  see  two  young  men  talking 
loudly  and  smiling;  one  ushers  the 
other  into  the  dining  room  with  a 
hand  on  the  other’s  shoulder. 
They’ve  heard  the  rattling;  they 
turn  to  leer.  They  must  think 
I’m  complaining  of  their  noise. 
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No,  I’m  not.  I’m  sure  I  didn’t 
rattle  the  paper  to  complain.  They 
just  don’t  understand.  I  do,  yes,  I 
do,  wish  I  could  explain.  They 
turn  and  go  on.  I  lower  my  eyes 
to  the  paper  but  do  not  even 
attempt  to  read.  The  large  page 
makes  a  convenient  shield  behind 
which  I  can  easily  hide.  I  lower 
my  head  and  close  my  eyes.  I’m 
pitilessly  tired.  But  I  know  even 
now  that  I’ll  get  into  bed  and  not 
be  able  to  sleep.  There’s  no  easing 
off;  when  I’m  free  of  the  mental 
occupation  and  distraction  of  my 
work  there’s  simply  no  peace.  My 
mind,  or  whatever  it  is  that  per¬ 
sists,  relentlessly,  outrageously, 
whirls  on  an  off-center,  un¬ 
balanced,  eccentric,  edging  against 
the  side  of  my  skull,  no  doubt  even 
wearing  it  away.  Yes,  I’m  tired. 
I’ve  almost  no  strength  to  insist  on 
it  halting,  stopping  short — but  I 
must,  despite  myself.  I  must  now, 
more  than  for  the  solace  I  seek, 
but  for  my  self-preservation.  I 
must  throw  a  screw,  a  nail,  into 
the  grinding  works  to  shatter  it 
— yes,  into  nothing.  I  could  prob¬ 
ably  begin  again  then;  I  could 
assume  some  other  life,  or  just 
life,  for  I:  Ve  so  long  been  devoid  of 
it,  of  anything  human,  any  human 
passion:  lust,  greed,  even  uninhib¬ 
ited  hate.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  who  I 
am;  and,  what’s  more,  I  know 
what  I  am.  And  there’s  the  reason 
for  not  wanting  to  know,  for  I 
can’t  really  face  it.  Not  now.  It 
would  mean  facing  ten  years  of 
utter,  flagrant  waste,  hollowness — 
and  this  is  worse  than  facing  the 
positiveness  of  a  brutal,  vicious 


sin,  for  you  have  something  to 
hate  there,  something  to  grapple 
with;  now  I’m  uselessly  entangled 
in  a  kind  of  static  omission;  I  can¬ 
not  fight  it.  You  know  that  I  have 
tried — it  was,  of  course,  because 
she  playfully  insisted  I  could.  Her 
instinctive  indifference  to  all  that 
I’m  bound  up  in  became  my 
artificial  strength.  She  —  have  I 
already  forced  myself  into  for¬ 
getting  her  name? — she,  she  was 
my  window,  my  escape.  And 
Catherine  was  to  me  the  lock, 
fused  shut  with  ten  years  accumu¬ 
lation  of  rust.  But  it  was  not 
Catherine,  finally;  it  was  not 
Catherine  who  held  me  down.  I 
had  to  leave  her  to  find  that  out; 
that  I  had  used  her  as  an  excuse 
of  my  own  uselessness,  my  life¬ 
lessness,  my  inability  to  escape  the 
locked  and  rusted,  the  tedious 
round  of  my  own  narrow  skull. 
I  could  just  as  easily  have  killed 
her  as  to  have  left  her.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  both  of 
us.  But  I  didn’t;  I  couldn’t.  That 
one  overwhelming  act  demanded 
too  much.  I  don’t  wonder  that  I 
can’t  even  be  a  coward. 

Someone  is  tapping  at  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  extended  paper.  The 
sound  jerks  me  by  surprise  from 
my  thoughts.  I  raise  my  head  and 
slowly  lower  the  page.  Over  the 
edge  of  it,  backed  by  a  diffusion 
of  heavy  darkness,  floats  a  round, 
fat  face,  smiling — almost  idiotic¬ 
ally.  It  shines  like  boiled  ham  fat; 
two  sharp  eyes  poked  into  it  stare 
down  at  me.  "I  thought  you  were 
reading  in  the  dark,”  he  says  with 
warm,  though  meddlesome  con- 
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cern  that  makes  me  wonder  what 
his  real  intention  is.  He  raises  a 
squat,  fat  finger  up  to  his  cheek. 
"You’ll  hurt  your  eyes,  you  know. 
Should  turn  on  the  light.”  I  lower 
my  eyes  without  saying  a  word, 
and  indignantly  fold  the  paper 
with  a  slap.  I  can  sense  him  turn 
and  depart.  He  is  gone  from  the 
lobby  when  I  finally  raise  my 
eyes.  I  finish  folding  the  paper, 
neatly  and  carefully,  then  rise. 
With  it  stuck  under  my  arm  I 
start  toward  the  stairs  and  my 
room  on  the  second  floor. 

Once  in  my  room,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  done.  I  undress  labor¬ 
iously,  then  lie  stiffly  in  bed.  The 
window  frames  a  block  of  very 
pale  light.  The  darkness  begins  to 
grope  about  it.  I  lie  and  watch 
the  shadows  thicken  slowly  in  the 
corners,  then  gradually  spread  out 
to  cover  me  with  a  gray  suffoca¬ 
tion. 

Why  did  you  do  that  to  him? 
I  think.  Why  must  you  resent  the 
expression  of  simple,  common 
courtesy? 

The  spring  night  is  steel-hard 
and  cold.  I  tighten  my  scarf  about 
my  neck.  The  movie  did  not  satis¬ 
fy  me.  I  became  restless  toward  the 
end  and  left.  I  have  never,  any¬ 
way,  cared  for  the  pseudo-reality, 
the  artificiality,  of  movies.  I  am 
now  walking  back  to  the  hotel.  As 
I  approach  I  can  discern  the  light 
from  the  lobby  lamps  pale  behind 
the  small  oval  windows  of  the 
front  doors.  I  walk  lightly  up  the 
steps,  twist  the  dented  handle  cau¬ 
tiously,  then  close  the  door  behind 


me.  The  hall  and  the  room  beyond 
buzz  with  the  permeating  silence. 
The  great,  stuffy  furniture, 
vaguely  defined  by  the  lamps, 
seems  to  have  taken  its  substance 
from  it  —  this  silence.  Even  the 
fading,  dense  carpet  is  a  part  of  it. 

As  I  walk  across  the  room,  I  see, 
himself  an  integral  part  of  the 
quiet,  wedged  into  a  large  stuffed 
chair,  with  a  diminutive  book  on 
his  lap  which  he  holds  open  by  the 
weight  of  his  hand,  the  fat  in¬ 
truder.  I  have  not  forgotten  him. 
The  light  gleams  from  his  head. 
He  raises  it  slowly  and  is  now  look¬ 
ing  at  me;  questioningly,  I  imag¬ 
ine,  for  I’ve  stopped  and  am 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
staring  back  at  him.  He  hesitating¬ 
ly  nods  his  head.  With  no  sign  of 
recognition  from  me,  he  uncom¬ 
fortably  attempts  to  sit  deeper 
into  the  chair  by  shifting  the 
weight  of  his  body.  He  marks  the 
page  in  the  book  with  his  finger 
and  closes  it.  He  leans  his  head 
against  the  high  back  of  the 
chair  and  stares  at  me,  not  super¬ 
cilious,  I  think,  nor  malicious,  but 
somehow  inquiring,  maybe  beck¬ 
oning.  Or  am  I  reading  something 
into  his  blank  expression  that  is 
not  really  there?  He  doesn’t  know 
me.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 
But  even  while  I  think,  I’m  step¬ 
ping  towards  him. 

He  rises  tediously,  and  finally 
thrusts  himself  forward  by  push¬ 
ing  against  the  arms  of  the  chair. 
As  he  stands  before  me,  with  his 
hand  extended,  I  see  that  he  is  not 
really  as  short  as  his  weight  makes 
him  appear.  He  withdraws  his 
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hand  suddenly,  settles  his  jacket 
about  his  shoulders,  then  reaches 
over  to  me  again  for  a  hand-shake. 
He  shakes  my  hand,  rather  than  I 
his.  "How  d’y  do,”  he  says,  "my 

name’s - ”  I  have  not  caught  it, 

his  name.  "How  do  you  do,”  I  say, 
then  say  something  I  somehow 
hope  resembles  my  name — a  name, 
anyway.  "You  know,”  he  says, 
"I’m  sorry  .  .  .”  "No,  no,”  I  clip, 
"don’t  think  about  it.” 

"Well,”  he  says,  and  breathes 
deeply.  He  relaxes.  "Why  don’t 
you  sit  for  a  while?  Can’t  sleep, 
you  know.  Off  and  on  occur¬ 
rence.  A  little  talk  always  helps.” 

The  chairs  are  arranged  foe 
conversation.  I  wonder  if  he  chose 
this  spot  anticipating  someone  to 
talk  to.  I  remove  my  overcoat.  I 
have  it  folded  across  my  lap  now 
that  I  am  sitting  diagonally  across 
from  him,  with  my  back  hardly 
touching  the  chair. 

"Do  you  smoke?”  he  asks,  as  he 
fumbles  in  his  breast  pocket  for 
cigarettes. 

"No,”  I  say. 

"I  see.”  He  has  the  unopened 
pack  in  his  hand.  "Well,  you 
know,  I  don’t  either.  I  carry  them 
around,  just  in  case  I  meet  some¬ 
one  who  does.  It’s  just  good  sales¬ 
manship,  that’s  all.”  He  smiles,  al¬ 
most  laughs,  when  he  speaks. 

"You’re  a  salesman.” 

"Yes.  It’s  an  all-right  job.  You 
understand.  Insurance.  Everyone’s 
interested  in  insurance.” 

"It  seems  that  way.” 

He  laughs,  at  first  with  a  slight 
grumble,  then  openly.  "Oh, 
they’ll  let  me  sell  it.  But  they 


won’t  let  me  take  any  out.  You 
see  why,  don’t  you.”  He  slaps  his 
paunch.  "Eh?”  When  he  sees  I’m 
not  laughing,  he  stops.  He  turns 
his  face  to  the  side  and  peers  over 
at  me  from  the  small  corners  of 
his  eyes.  "What’s  your  line?”  he 
asks. 

"I’m  a  blue-print  maker.” 

"That  don’t  require  no  college 
education,  does  it?”  he  bellows. 
Must  he  speak  so  loudly? 

"No.  I  did  go  to  college,  how¬ 
ever.  I  have  my  diploma.” 

"Can’t  you  use  it?  Ain’t  it  any 
good?” 

"Yes,  it’s  good.” 

"Why  n’hell  aren’t  you  using 
it?” 

"I  don’t  know,”  I  say.  He 
snorts.  That’s  fitting,  I’m  sure. 
He’s  coarse.  Why  don’t  I  leave? 

"I’ve  often  wondered  what  I’d 
do  with  a  college  diploma,”  he 
says.  "There’s  a  lot  I’d  like  to 
learn.” 

"Like  what?”  My  question 
bears  an  edge  of  mockery  despite 
myself. 

"A  lot  of  things.  About  life,  you 
know.” 

Life!  I  don’t  know  what  that  is. 
I  think,  talk  sense.  Talk  reality. 
My  teeth  have  already  sharpened 
the  question:  "What  do  you  think 
life  is?” 

He  purses  his  lips.  "Well,  you’ve 
got  something  there.  It’s  a  plain, 
down  to  earth  question.  I  reckon, 
though,  it  might  just  be  doing — 
you  know,  doing.  But,  mind,  that’s 
just  guessing.”  He  yawns.  I  rise 
and  tell  him  I  must  be  going  up 
to  bed.  He  mentions  something 
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about  his  envy  of  my  being  able 
to  sleep.  "Yes,”  I  say,  then  turn 
and  leave. 

In  the  morning,  I  am  rather 
sorry  I  ever  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  the  fat  man,  for  he  has 
come  to  sit  across  from  me  at 
breakfast  and  invade  my  preferred 
solitude.  Why  doesn’t  he  keep 
away?  Why  should  he  care  any¬ 
way?  "Good  morning,”  he  shouts. 
I  nod.  He  sits  and  clasps  his  hands 
together  as  the  dishes  are  set  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  pours  some  of  the 
coffee  into  the  saucer  and  adds 
cream  to  the  brim;  he  stirs  it, 
tastes  it  while  it  yet  sits  on  the 
table;  then,  matter-of-factly,  al¬ 
most  off-hand,  he  leans  back  and 
blesses  himself. 

"It’s  a  hell  of  a  morning,  isn’t 
it?”  he  says.  I  hadn’t  noticed.  I 
gather  from  the  smear  of  wet  on 
the  windows  that  it’s  drizzling 
outside.  I  look  back  at  him.  He  is 
beginning  to  glow  from  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  eating. 

"How  about,”  he  says,  sudden¬ 
ly,  pointing  at  me  with  a  forkful 
of  impaled  egg,  "how  about  you 
and  me  going  out  this  evening?” 

"Where?” 

"Oh,  you  know,  just  to  dinner. 
Something  like  that.” 

"Yes,”  I  say,  not  really  think¬ 
ing.  "Yes,  yes,  yes,  I’ll  go.  Yes.” 
It  is,  after  all,  so  easily  said. 

The  small,  wine-smelling  res¬ 
taurant  we  enter  must  be  one  he 
has  long  been  acquainted  with,  for 
everyone  we  encounter  shouts  out 
some  commonplace  greeting  to 
him.  He  raises  his  hand  and  smiles 


in  acknowledgment.  The  head 
waiter  himself,  a  diminutive, 
black  and  olive  man  in  a  wrinkled 
blue  suit,  laughs  and  talks  amiably 
with  him;  I  must  try  to  remem¬ 
ber  his  name.  The  room  is  vibrat¬ 
ing  with  warm  lights  and  sound. 
We  sit.  A  bottle  in  a  basket  and 
two  glasses  are  set  before  us  on 
the  table  top.  He  pours  red  wine, 
like  blood,  and  slides  a  tumbler 
close  to  me.  I’ve  had  this  before, 
at  a  wedding,  I  remember  —  it 
doesn’t  really  frighten  me.  From 
over  the  rim  of  my  glass  I  can  see 
that  he  is  not  drinking.  A  wait¬ 
ress  comes  over  with  a  bottle  of 
coca-cola  and  fills  his  glass.  He 
pinches  her  elbow  and  laughs. 
When  she  is  gone,  he  raises  his 
glass  and  drinks  a  foolish,  insin¬ 
cere  toast  to  me.  He  thinks  my  in¬ 
dignation  is  only  bewilderment. 

"They  know  what  to  do,”  he 
says.  "I  bring  many  prospective 
buyers  here.  It’s  the  best  they’ve 
got.  Warms  them  up,  the  buyers 
to  a  good  frame  of  mind.  Do  you 
like  it?” 

I  don’t  answer,  just  place  the 
glass  gently  back  on  the  table. 
After  a  prolonged  moment  of 
awkward  silence  he  says,  "I  can’t 
take  it.  It’s  a  long  story.  Alcohol¬ 
ism,  you  know.  I’ve  been  this  way 
ten  years.  That  doesn’t  mean  other 
people  can’t  have  it,  though.” 

There  is  nothing  I  can  say.  That 
first  gulp  of  wine  has  settled  like 
brick. 

"It’s  not  bad.  I  mean,  not  tak¬ 
ing  it.  Everyone  has  their  battles, 

I  guess.  I  had  one.  But  I  beat  it. 
You  finally  beat  them.” 
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Yes,  you  can  say  that,  because 
you  had  something  which  you 
could  beat.  I’m  swinging  my  arms 
in  dry,  thin  darkness. 

"How  do  you  beat  it?”  I  say. 

"Well,  you  know,”  he  says  me¬ 
chanically,  "it  actually  amounts 
to  fighting  for  something  differ¬ 
ent  than  fighting  what  you’ve 
got.  Can  you  understand  that? 
You  never  really  defeat  it  by 
fighting  alone;  you’ve  got  to  fight 
to  replace  it  with  and  by  the  help 
of  something  else.”  He  belches. 
He  must  have  this  memorized. 

"What?” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

"What  is  it?” 

"That’s  up  to  you.” 

"Yours?” 

"God.” 

Yes,  I  should  have  known. 
You’re  exactly  the  type,  the  stere¬ 
otype  repenter.  What  is  it  you’re 
trying  to  tell  me?  Why,  really, 
did  you  bring  me  here?  My  own 
sudden,  slack  disappointment  will 
not  stop  me  from  disappointing 
you.  I’ll  lead  you  on. 

"You’re  happy?” 

1  m  content. 

"How?” 

"You  can’t  really  say  how,  or 
even  why.  I  know.” 

Do  you?  Do  you  really?  I  feel 
warm;  some  tense  maliciousness 
tightens  my  arms  and  back.  "How 
do  you  know?” 

"I  know.” 

"But  you  must  have  a  reason 
for  knowing.” 

I  think  he  is  beginning  to  per¬ 
spire.  "I  just  know,”  he  says.  I 


smile,  thinly  and  keenly.  "You’re 
not  quite  sure,  are  you?” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

"I  understand.  I  too  have  tried 
to  hide  it  all  behind  a  window. 
But  the  window  only  magnified 
it  all  and  threw  it  back  into  my 
face.” 

"I  don’t  understand.”  When  he 
draws  in  breaths,  his  stomach  fair¬ 
ly  convulses. 

"Forget  it,”  I  say.  "Forget  it 
all.  Don’t  try  to  hide.  Have  a 
drink.” 

"No.  You’re  wrong.  I  know.” 

"You  know  nothing.”  I  sense 
two  or  three  pale  faces  turned 
toward  me.  The  bench  is  gone,  the 
table,  I  am  balanced  on  the  point 
of  nothing  and  am  in  complete, 
obscene  view  of  everyone,  the  en¬ 
tire  world.  It  is  only  my  biting 
resentment  of  him  that  keeps  me 
wobbling  there.  I  lower  my  voice. 
"Have  a  drink,”  I  say.  "Have  a 
drink.”  He  says  nothing,  or  I 
can’t  hear  what  he  does  say.  He 
just  sits  there,  indomitable,  sure 
of  h  imself,  secure  in  an  outrage¬ 
ous  lie.  "Have  a  drink.  It  won’t 
hurt  you.  One  drink.”  You’re 
judging  me,  aren’t  you?  You,  in 
your  resentful,  flagrant  indestruc¬ 
tibility.  How  can  you  beat  it? 
"Please  have  a  drink.”  You  know, 
don’t  you,  that  I  hate  you.  "Please, 
please,  please  have  a  drink.”  Yes, 
I  hate  you.  1  hate  you. 

It  is  only  when  I  feel  the  rain 
on  my  head  that  I  realize  I  am 
out-of-doors.  I  have  left  the  res¬ 
taurant.  It  is  behind  me,  there,  in 
the  angular  maze  of  the  city,  be¬ 
yond  many  turnings  in  the  street. 
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A  squirrel 
climbing 
up  a  tree 
froze 

to  look  at  me. 

— so  I  killed  it. 

Not  because  it  looked 
but  it  was  climbing 
and  it  froze! 


I  ask 
the  crow 
why  the 
meadow 
looks  so 
solemn¬ 
ly  low. 

The  green’s  gone; 
dirty  snow 
freezes  on 

the  blood-blue  floor, 
and  shredded  shadows 
let  fall  the  tree. 

Marble  mist  grips  and  holds 
the  flowing  atomized  remnants 

of  creamy  chalk - 

Rocks  in  patriotic  red 
wave  the  last  hurray, 
while  scents  parade  in  time. 

Few  human  persons 
know  survival 

and  the  maggot,  writhing  in  starvation, 
Waits - 

It  was 
like  this, 
he  said, 
a  bit 
before 
the  BOMB 
fhell - 
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What  right  have  birds 

to  sing  their  songs 

when  lover’s  not  in  lover’s  arms 

when  hearts  are  not  in  one  same  mold, 

when  breath  unfolds 

curses  for  missed  friend? 

The  dawning  lights  the  skies  of  loneliness 

and  quiet  foot-paws  crawl  around  an  empty  floor. 

Loving  kindness,  charity,  all 

as  soon  follows  the  mis-kept  promise 

as  maggot  his  loving  father  death! 

A  lover’s  penance  be 

a  lover  missed, 

a  lover  missed  be 

the  rising  wave  of  better  love 

surround  and  lave  this  self-centered  sore. 

Whatever  be  the  reason  for  separation 

be  the  reason  good,  since 

the  love  be  the  better  for  it; 

however  long  the  separation  be 

the  longer  be,  the  better  for  it 

since  then  reunion  is 

new  lovers  meet. 


Paul 

Hudon 


it  crawled 
and  it  had  legs 
and  it  moved 
away 

not  quite  fast  enough 
not  quite  quick  enough 
to  get  away 
and  it  was  killed 
and  it  stopped 
quite  fast 
quite  quick 
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I 

The  smell  of  earth 
rain 

and  the  smell  of  dust 

grew  strong 

and  stronger 

rose  the  leaves 

wafts  of  curling  breath 

arose  with  leaf 

and  smell  of  dampened  earth 

O  life  began 

with  a  touch  of  light 

with  warmth 

and  violets  unfold 

to  add  another  scent 

to  life 

and  undercurlings 
and  the  earth,  the  rain 
with  the  smell  of  dust 
and  yes, 

the  spring  began 


LES 

QUATRE 

HUMAINES 


II 

the  sun  rose 
and  screamed  itself 
in  colors 

against  the  paleness  of  blue 
in  earnest  then 
the  rains  came 
then 

with  the  paleness  of  blue 

(then  paleness  turning  pale) 

trickled  themselves;  a  finish 

and  a  dry  season 

with  uttered  palpitations 

from  a  young  mouth 

wet,  yet 

and  with  love 

burst  itself 

beyond  the  dust 

above  a  drying  season 

and  yes, 

a  summer,  here,  fulfilling 
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Ill 

and  lazy  dusk 
rolled  to  West 
clumsily,  as  would  itself 
only  half  in  earnest; 
it  wrung  the  colder  rain 
from  clouds 

in  darker  hue — and  youth 
turned  another  side 
to  face  the  sun 
with  yet  a  little  warmth, 
to  heal  a  worsening  sore 
but  only  half  in  earnest 
and  O  the  screaming  suns 
are  gone, 

and  too  the  warmth 

(if  only  yet  a  little) 

with  changing  shades 

of  hues — the  sky  a  little  darker 

and  yes, 

fall - 


IV 

live 

yet  a  little  longer 

breath,  yet  a  little  warmth 

in  all  its  coldness, 

how  black  the  evening  sky; 

drapery  in  black,  held 

with  diamond  pins,  in  place — 

one  must  be  held 

it  is  no  longer  use 

to  look  around  here,  scenes 

grow  dark 

and  darker 

the  drapery  flies — 

but  O  the  stillness 

mounts  unto  a  brain 

and  still 

(so  very  still — a  mountain  snow) 
a  breath  is  ushered  out, 
and  warmth,  return, 
in  winter  evening  close. 


Paul 

Hudon 
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The  beech  on  the  river’s  edge  was 

grey  and  white 

like  the  steamy  morning  mist 

lying  over  the  cold  river; 

strong  and  tall 

like  the  iron  lace  towers 

that  hold  the  river-spanning  bridge; 

smooth  and  curved 
like  the  catenary  cables 
that  slice  the  pressing  wind. 

I  ask:  What  does  it  say?  What  can  it  mean? 

I  reply:  Nothing,  nothing.  It  is  I  who  can  speak, 

It  is  from  me  any  meaning  rises,  from  me. 


Gregory 
M. 

Dunkel 

I  ,  .  i',;:,.  '  ■_  ,1’-^  l,|  1  1  (  -  ,  r  , 

slgDste',  !s 
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CODA 


\  . 

FOR 


MANDOLIN 


m 


the  mandolin  has  long  been  going  out 
though  some  are  manufactured  still 
and  some  still  live  in  attics 

fingers  have  become  too  stubbed 

to  find  its  subtler  tones  unharmonized 

or  bring  about  delightful  resonance 

that  once  had  English  yeomen’s  voices  booming 

or  a  bishop  tapping  toes  at  a  cathedral-fair 

it  is  too  medieval  despite  its  charm 

that  cannot  suit  our  temperament 

nor  can  one  have  gargoyles  on  a  glass  church 

the  milkmaid  roads  and  lilac  trees 

where  love  was  the  strumming  of  a  mandolin 

are  now  once-had-been 

as  are  pilgrims  playing  it  to  travel  by 

the  mandolin  now  unfingered 
more  than  era-aged  its  season  ends 
its  soft  chords  cause  embarrassment  today 
as  a  Dominican  nun  in  a  subway 


Ultan  Marc  Rice 
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I  like  the  turquoise  night 

pulsing  as  a  jungle  moon,  half-buried 

at  the  bottom  of  the  sea; 

I  love  its  human  fierceness, 
a  whirling  skimming  up, 
a  snatching  at  the  stars 
then  sliding  down, 

dead  before  the  sun  (hurled  by  some  yellow-eyed  madman 

from  the  top  of  an  Arabian  sand  dune) , 

and  I  find  myself  in  night 

whose  undulant  fibre  looms,  Bach-like, 

into  a  shining  net 

to  press  me  up, 

compress  me  into 

a  sea-foam  crystal — 

suspended — 

in  a  turquoined  tower, 

and  finally, 

drawn  up  waves  burst  through  my  glassing  breath, 

unlighting  me  to  octant  bits, 

jaded  spirals 

to  where  used  to  be 

the  stars. 
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THE 


POET 


1 


AS 

TRANSMUTATOR 

* : -So  ^  I 


Regard  my  golden  access,  unhalved,  whole, 
and  see,  clearly  through  its  golden  facets 
a  flux  made  modular,  and  golden  change, 
final,  come  round,  perfectly  if  at  all. 


The  moon  is  probably 
a  pearl  guitar 
not  heard 
in  Ethiopia 


The  renescience  of  May 
caught  in  the  round  bloom 
waits  to  die 

on  autumnalated  hills  where, 
the  dialection  of  their  branches 
murdering  the  tie  of  love, 
they  fall 
apart. 


Seeking  to  marry  flame,  thou  wast  devoured, 

but  unwasted,  whole, 

and  passeth  now,  not  unwatched, 

warm  leaven  to  the  night, 

animate  circle  of  air, 

And  quicken. 

(O  Bruno,  do  I  sin  to  regret  your  burning?) 


Is  there 

or  is  there  not 

a  corpse  lying  in  the  Brewer  fountain, 
its  grey  feathers  covered 
with  flies? 


and  crossing 
I  come 

to  pause  at  what  some  syllable 
vast 

uncertain  if  heard 
that  held 
rains  trafalgars 
of  mimosa  and 
of  pine. 


Sam 

Blair 
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Dublin  is  alight  tonight, 
blazing  like  paschal  elation. 
Bonfires? 

Oh  no, 

Books. 


Today 

I  asked  my  leaders 
Who  to  hate? 

They  told  me, 

And  I  did. 


Paul  Hughes 
Murphy 
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With  the  advent  of  the  renaissance  in  Italian  architecture 
there  was  a  return  to  an  emphasis  on  the  wall  as  a  determining 
element  in  design.  This  emphasis  had  been  absent  since  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  romanesque  architecture  in  which  it  had  been  so  strong 
as  to  form  an  aesthetic  convention  in  the  compositions  of  the 
others  arts.1  It  is  a  much  more  basic  aspect  of  the  revolution  in 
taste  which  began  about  the  year  1400  than  any  of  the  changes 
in  iconography  or  motif.1'  Leon  Battista  Alberti  in  selecting 
classical  models  eventually  concluded  that  the  wall  architecture 
of  the  Romans  was  better  suited  to  imitation  by  the  architects 
of  his  age  than  was  the  post-and-beam  system  of  the  Greeks.3 
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The  reaffirmation  of  the  wall  is  a  reaction  from  northern  Gothic,  with 
its  dissolution  of  the  wall  as  mass  and  its  substitution  of  a  sketch  or 
armature  that  might  define  spaces  but,  being  transparent,  never  limits 
the  perception  of  further,  seemingly  infinite  spaces.4  In  the  age  of 
humanism,  the  architecture  of  Sangallo,  Brunelleschi  and  others  cre¬ 
ates  absolutely  limited  spaces.  Their  buildings,  such  as  the  Pazzi  Chapel, 
Florence,  or  S.  Maria  delle  Carceri,  Prato,  are  designed  to  give  a  sense 
of  perfect  completeness;  nothing  can  be  profitably  added  or  sub¬ 
tracted  from  them.  These  "temples”  were  meant  to  be  isolated  from 
surrounding  structures,  for  their  appearance  is  so  perfect  that  they 
cannot  be  touched  without  suffering  a  loss  of  effect.  In  a  word,  they 
are  ideal  architecture,  separated  as  often  as  possible  from  the  ordinary 
traffic  of  life.  The  observer  must  be  able  to  see  them  as  objective 
standards,  assertions  of  order  made  in  the  face  of  the  imperfect  cir¬ 
cles,  the  not-quite-straight  lines,  the  looser  proportions  of  natural 
forms.0 

While  the  architecture  of  the  renaissance  was  in  part  the  result 
of  the  resurgence  of  Italian  nationalism,  that  is,  of  race  consciousness 
and  the  memory  of  Italian  supremacy,  its  appeal  for  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent  indicates  that  it  answered  a  problem  at  once  deeper  and  more 
widespread  than  this.  This  problem  was  one  that  had  been  present 
throughout  medieval  philosophy  and  architecture  and  which  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  method  of  sic  ct  non  had  not  solved,  but  had  brought  into 
such  distinct  relief  as  to  shake  the  bases  of  Gothic  thought  and  art.0  It 
was  the  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  real  and  the  ideal. 
And  Gothic  architecture,  in  its  history  of  continual  refinement  and 
logicizing,  parallels  this  multiplication  of  distinctions  in  medieval 
thought.'  The  always  tenuous  balance  between  the  mental  system  and 
the  sensuous  facts  finally  overextended  itself  and  collapsed.  The  first 
principle  of  scholastic  logic,  sufficient  enumeration ,  which  engendered 
the  widest  possible  view  of  the  pertinent  facts  led  to  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  men  doubted  the  validity  of  the  unifying  principle  by  which 
they  had  hoped  to  arrange  the  observed  universe.  Men  were  afraid  to 
set  boundaries  on  the  infinite  presence  of  nature  lest  the  boundaries 
should  collapse  and  discredit  the  surveying  instrument,  their  princi¬ 
ples  of  deduction.  To  avoid  what  seemed  a  surrender  to  disorder,  the 
ideal  and  the  real  were  divided  in  this  way:  the  order  in  nature  was 
said  to  be  hidden,  internal;  a  correspondence  of  things  as  parts  of  a 
universal  harmony.  This  concord  of  parts  could  not  be  observed  in 
the  works  of  nature,  but  it  might  be  discovered,  abstracted  from  them 
by  mathematics.  Mathematics  became  the  basis  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  was  considered  the  final  guarantee  of  their  value.9  Music 
was  the  only  fine  art  of  the  quadrivium  until  the  renaissance  when 
it  was  joined  by  the  newly  mathematical  arts  of  architecture,  sculp- 
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ture  and  painting.9  Thus  the  architecture  of  the  early  renaissance  be¬ 
came  part  of  a  neo-Pythagorean  retreat  from  the  sensuous. 

The  falseness  of  the  charge  that  the  renaissance  marked  a  general 
paganizing  of  culture  is  strongly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
churches  of  the  Quattrocento  offer  us  the  most  perfect  realization  of 
contemporary  architectural  theory.  As  Wittkower  notes,  ".  .  .  these 
churches  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  climax  of  Renaissance  archi¬ 
tecture.”  By  analysing  their  characteristics  we  can  formulate  the 
ideals  of  their  architects  and  by  comparing  'Paradise  Lost  to  these  ideals 
we  can  determine  whether  Milton  makes  use  of  similar  conventions. 

As  regards  plan,  there  is  a  rejection  of  the  old  basilical  form  and 
a  preference  for  centralized  design.  Alberti’s  program  for  the  ideal 
church  begins  with  praise  for  the  circle,  to  which  so  many  natural 
forms  can  be  reduced;  then,  in  order  of  preference,  he  lists  the  square, 
hexagon,  octagon,  decagon,  and  the  dodecagon.  If  the  church  cannot 
be  centralized,  it  at  least  should  take  some  simple,  static,  clearly  geo¬ 
metric  shape.  Even  in  centralized  churches,  chapels  may  be  added,  if 
arranged  radially,  for  the  important  thing  is  "that  corresponding 
points  on  the  circumference  have  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  focal 
point  in  the  centre.”10  The  church  is  to  be  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  town,  with  an  overwhelming  and  purifying  beauty.  Recalling 
Alberti’s  definition,  we  can  conclude  that  this  beauty  is  to  result  from 
the  "conformity  of  ratios  and  correspondence  of  all  the  parts;  this 
organic  geometry  should  be  observed .  .  above  all  in  churches”,  and 
that  in  the  best  plan,  the  circular  church,  "the  geometrical  pattern 
will  appear  absolute,  immutable,  static,  and  entirely  lucid.  Without 
that  organic  geometrical  equilibrium  where  all  the  parts  are  harmon¬ 
ically  related  like  the  members  of  a  body,  divinity  cannot  reveal  it¬ 
self.11  The  roof  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  according  to  Fila- 
rette  and  di  Giorgio,  both  because  its  circumference  conveys  a  sense 
of  uninterrupted  repose  and  because  of  the  cosmic  symbolism  attached 
to  spheres,  the  most  perfect  of  forms,  from  antiquity  and  from  the 
architecture  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  similar¬ 
ity  between  the  architecture  of  this  neo-Platonic  age  and  the  physical 
structure  of  Milton’s  epic  is  to  be  noted  in  the  description  of  the 
principal  church  in  Tommaso  Campanella’s  utopia,  the  Citta  del  Sole , 
published  in  1623,  long  after  the  actual  churches  had  been  built:  "The 
temple  is  perfectly  round,  free  on  all  sides  .  .  .  The  dome,  an  admirable 
work,  in  the  centre  or  'pole’  of  the  temple  .  .  .  has  an  opening  in  the 
middle  directly  above  the  single  altar  in  the  centre  .  .  .  On  the  altar  is 
nothing  but  two  globes,  of  which  the  larger  is  a  celestial,  the  smaller 
a  terrestrial  one,  and  in  the  dome  are  painted  the  stars  of  the  sky.”12 

As  there  are  some  definite  changes  in  the  architecture  of  Milton’s 
universe,  which  we  will  consider  later,  it  will  be  simplest  if  the  descrip- 
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tions  of  it  are  arranged  chronologically.  Book  VII  contains  Raphael’s 
description  of  the  Creation. 


VII  11.  165-171  My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might  with  thee 

I  send  along,  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds  be  heaven  and  earth, 
Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space. 

Though  I  uncircumscribed  myself  retire, 

And  put  not  forth  my  goodness  .  .  . 


God  appears  as  an  architect,  for  material  is  already  at  hand  and  his 
Creation  is  therefore  the  imposition  of  order.  Moreover,  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Himself  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  conception  envisaged  by 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  which  Wittkower  points  to  as  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  circle  in  architecture:  "the  least  tangible  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  perfect  geometrical  figure,  the  centre  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  circle;  for  in  the  infinite  circle  sphere,  centre,  diameter 
and  circumference  are  identical.”13  God  as  architect  appears  more 
clearly  here: 

VII  11.  22  5-231  and  in  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God’s  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things: 

One  foot  he  centered,  and  the  other  turned 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure, 

And  said,  "thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world.” 


The  neo-Pythagorean  system  of  harmonic  proportions  in  nature  and 
architecture  is  suggested  by, 


VII  11.  5  59-561  Symphonies  of  ten  thousand  harps  that  tuned 

Angelic  harmonies;  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounded  .  .  . 


(The  relation  of  architecture  and  music  seem  to  be  indicated  even  in 
hell,  where  Pandemonium — 
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I  11.  711-717  Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 

•  •  •  • 

nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  frieze,  .  .  . 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold  .  .  . 


however,  the  absence  of  a  dome  seems  significant,  considering  the  de¬ 
tail  given  to  less  important  parts  of  the  building,  to  ornament  and  to 
extravagant  materials.) 

As  the  architecture  of  ideal  forms  seems  to  possess  an  independent 
existence  apart  from  the  observer,  so  the  universe  has  purpose  apart 
from  human  observation,  according  to  Adam’s  explanation  in  Book 
IV,  11.  660-689. 

Satan’s  progress  towards  Paradise  gives  a  full  account  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  he  passes  through.  After  Chaos,  he  reaches — 


III,  11.  418-421  the  firm  opacous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 

The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  enclosed 

From  Chaos  and  the  inroad  of  darkness  old, 

He  arrives  at  the  point  opposite  Heaven,  where  a  stairway  begins  from 
the  outer  globe, 

III,  11.  526-528  Direct  against  which  opened  from  beneath, 

just  o’er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  the  earth,  a  passage  wide. 


These  parallel  the  emphasis  on  the  enclosure  of  space  in  renaissance 
architecture,  and  the  axial  arrangement  through  the  centre  of  the 
building,  from  the  dome  to  the  altar  or  point  of  focus,  in  Campanel- 
la’s  vision.  Satan’s  reaction  to  the  view  he  receives  of  the  universe 
from  its  circumference  sounds  like  evidence  to  support  the  assertion 
of  Filarette,  when  with  the  dome  in  mind,  he  explained:  "We  Chris¬ 
tians  build  our  churches  high,  so  that  those  who  enter  feel  themselves 
elevated  and  the  soul  can  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  God.”14  Satan, 
like  a  scout  "by  break  of  cheerful  dawn”  (VII,  11.  545)  is  at  least  in¬ 
spired  to  envy,  the  closest  he  comes  to  acknowledging  his  inferiority, 
then: 
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Ill,  11.  562-564  Down  right  into  the  world’s  first  region  throws 

His  flight  precipient,  and  winds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way  .  .  . 


He  flies  through  this  enclosed  and  static  space  and  heads  for  the  globe 
of  the  sun  "in  splendor  likest  heaven.”  The  sun  is  the  "all  cheering 
lamp”  to  which  the  inferior  bodies  "turn  swift  their  various  motions, 
or  are  turned/By  his  magnetic  beam”,  keeping  their  "distance  due”, 
while  he  "gently  warms/The  universe,  and  to  each  part  .  .  .  Shoots 
invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep.”  (Ill,  11.  572-586)  The  sun  is  the 
focus,  his  rays  are  radii;  every  point  on  the  circumference  described 
by  a  particular  body  about  the  sun  will  be  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
centre,  as  in  the  round  churches.  Uriel  looking  at  the  universe  from 
the  centre  of  it,  speaks  of  the  star: 


III,  11.  720-721  Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course, 

The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 


Thus,  from  the  centre  of  creation,  as  from  the  centre  of  a  centrally 
planned  church,  one  is  reminded  of  repose  and  order,  which  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  unbroken  line  of  the  enclosing  walls  and  dome. 

So  far,  Paradise  Lost  appears  to  take  place  in  the  balanced  macro¬ 
cosm  that  early  renaissance  architects  thought  their  churches  reflected. 
However,  many  of  the  scenes  take  place  in  the  space  beyond,  and  the 
principle  dramatic  action  involves  the  disruption  of  order  in  the  spher¬ 
ical  universe.  The  domain  of  harmony  is  merely  a  pale  surrounded 
and  finally  breached  by  the  forces  of  discord.  The  epic  begins  with 
Satan,  who  has  just  been  cast  from  the  source  of  harmony,  heaven. 
Books  I  and  II  record  his  efforts  and  success  in  breaking  out  of  the 
confines  of  hell.  Making  an  alliance  with  Sin  and  Death,  Chaos  and 
Night,  he  passes  on  to  the  circular  Creation  and  pierces  its  circum¬ 
ference,  flying  to  its  very  heart.  He  proceeds  to  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  the  universal  harmony,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  leaps 
over  the  wall  of  Paradise,  like  "a  prowling  wolf”  (IV,  1-183).  In  a 
dream,  he  comes  to  Eve  and  takes  her  beyond  her  proper  sphere; 
"Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds/With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  be- 
held/The  earth  outstretched...”  (IV,  86-88).  Eve  leaves  the  area 
of  her  husband’s  control  and  when  tempted,  leaves  the  range  of  actions 
allotted  to  her,  as  does  Adam  after  her.  As  a  result,  Sin  and  Death 
pave  a  highway  from  hell  to  the  universe: 
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X,  11.  293 


The  aggregated  soil 

Death  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold  and  dry, 
As  with  a  trident  smote,  and  fixed  as  firm 
As  Delos  floating  once;  the  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move 
And  with  asphaltic  slime; 


This  is  not  an  architecture  of  innate  harmonies,  it  is  a  link  between 
the  broken  shell  of  God’s  Creation  and  the  realm  of  perversity,  made 
fast  "with  pins  of  adamant.”  (1.  318) 

The  moral  dissonance  created  by  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  physical  universe: 


X,  11.  651-661  The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 

As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 
Scarce  tolerable,  and  from  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer’s  heat.  To  the  blanc  moon 
Her  office  they  prescribed,  to  the  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 

In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 

Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign, 

Finally,  the  couple  are  driven  from  their  walled  garden, 

X,  11.  641-644  They  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms: 


and  into  a  world  where, 


X,  11.  710-712  Beast  now  with  beast  gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl 

And  fish  with  fish;  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 
Devoured  each  other;  .... 
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It  now  appears  that  Paradise  Lost  is  either  intent  on  destroying 
its  own  spatial  organization  or  is  organized  on  a  more  inclusive  spatial 
principle.  The  fact  that  many  scenes  take  place  beyond  the  defined 
space  and  that  the  beginning  as  well  as  the  end  depicts  a  fall  from  a 
higher  order  indicate  that  the  latter  case  is  true.  Paradise  Lost  is  not 
the  surrender  to  chaos  of  all  orderly  systems.  We  can  say  of  it,  as  Wylie 
Sypher  says  of  Baroque  art,  "Far  from  being  an  uncontrolled  explosion 
into  infinity,  (it)  has  its  own  governing  law  of  dynamics,  which  is, 
in  brief,  a  technique  of,  first,  closure,  then  expansion  or  expulsion 
into  space.  Without  this  preliminary  closure  baroque  cannot  gain  its 
special  illusion  of  distance,  release,  triumph.”10  In  baroque  architec¬ 
ture,  this  technique  might  be  illustrated  by  the  piazza  before  the 
Campidoglio  in  Rome,  where  a  long  confined  stairway  conducts  the 
pedestrian  onto  a  great  square,  wider  at  the  far  side  so  that  one  can 
see  beyond  the  Palace  of  the  Campidoglio  on  either  side  of  it.  The 
Piazza  San  Pietro  is  another  example;  approaching  the  basilica,  one 
first  enters  the  great  elliptical  compound  of  the  Piazza  itself,  and 
then  beyond  this  the  widening  arm  that  cuts  back  to  the  facade  of 
San  Pietro.  There  is  the  sense  of  a  determined  space  and  then  the  real¬ 
ization  of  even  more  space  beyond  the  balance  system.  Thus  Satan’s 
confinement  behind  the  gates  of  hell  creates  the  picture  of  a  closed 
system  so  that  his  release  into  Chaos  will  give  an  effect  of  limitless 
space  and  of  momentum  to  sustain  him  through  the  dimensionless 
abyss.  As  soon  as  his  energy  is  expended  and  he  reaches  the  outer  orb, 
Satan  begins  another  movement,  this  time  into  a  closed  system  so  that 
our  consciousness  of  space  is  narrowed  and  focused  on  Paradise,  in 
preparation  for  the  great  final  expansion  when  Adam  and  Eve  are  ex¬ 
pelled  into  the  unknown  earth  beyond  the  walls  of  the  garden.  Fur¬ 
ther  evidence  for  the  fact  that  Milton  did  not  intend  the  finely  bal¬ 
anced  universe  to  be  a  spatial  frame  for  the  entire  action  of  the  epic 
is  the  way  in  which  he  leaves  geometry  out  of  his  description  of  heaven: 


III,  11.  1047-1048  Far  off  the  empyreal  heaven,  extended  wide 

In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round, 

Th  is  does  not  prevent  Milton  from  carrying  out  another  expan¬ 
sion  from  confinement  to  release; 

VI,  11.  8  56-865  and  as  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  thronged 
Drove  them  before  him  thunderstruck,  pursued 
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With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heaven,  which  opening  wide, 
Rolled  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep;  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urged  them  from  behind;  headlong  themselves 
they  threw 

Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven  .  .  . 


The  rolling  wall  sounds  like  a  description  of  Borromini’s  San 
Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane,  Rome,  used  by  Sypher  to  illustrate  that 
in  baroque  architecture  the  heaviest  walls  'move’  and  'swing.’10  This 
is  still  the  wall-as-mass  reintroduced  with  the  early  renaissance,  but 
now  it  has  been  infused  with  energy  and  rather  than  merely  defining 
space,  it  expands  into  space.  This  energizing  of  mass  is  illustrated  by 
Sypher  in  a  reference  to  the  heavenly  war,  where  the  energies  are 
"kinetic”,  and  his  observation  that  "In  Paradise  Lost  Milton  put  his 
heaviest  masses,  his  most  plastic  and  monumental  images,  into  grand¬ 
iose  motion,  releasing  the  bulk  of  his  material  into  outflowing  waves 
of  energy.”  17  The  heavenly  bodies  are  also  energized  when  displaced 
from  their  set  orbits  after  the  Sin.  Even  God  manifests  himself  as 
energy  when  the  Second  Person  advances  against  chaos  or  the  devil 
with  baroque  momentum: 


VII,  11.  218-220  Nor  stayed,  but  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 

in  paternal  glory  rode  Far  into  chaos,  and  the  world 
unborn  .  .  . 


VI,  11.  749-752  forth  rushed  with  whirlwind  sound 

The  chariot  of  paternal  deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  .  .  . 


The  space  created  for  the  action  of  Paradise  Lost  is  now  seen  as 
characteristically  baroque  rather  than  renaissance.  However,  although 
the  whole  is  marked  by  a  treatment  of  space  as  expansible,  and  mass 
as  energy,  the  centre  of  the  stage  is  occupied  by  the  geometrical  uni¬ 
verse,  which  is  closed  and  static  according  to  renaissance  theory.  How 
can  this  be  explained,  since  the  contrapuntal  system  of  space-closure- 
versus-space-expansion  can  be  carried  out  with  a  non-geometrical  en- 
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closure  as  is  the  case  with  heaven  and  hell?  Milton  insists  on  the  shape 
of  the  Creation  and  gives  numerous  intimations  of  its  very  exact  pro¬ 
portions: 

VIII,  11.  15-24  When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world 

Of  heaven  and  Earth  consisting,  and  compute, 
Their  magnitudes,  this  earth  a  spot,  a  grain, 

An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared 

And  all  her  numbered  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 

Spaces  incomprehensible  (for  such 

Their  distance  argues  and  their  swift  return 

Diurnal)  merely  to  officiate  light 

Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 


I  believe  that  Milton’s  reasons  for  this  are  not  to  be  found  in 
terms  of  space  and  mass  and  their  epic  manipulation,  but  in  something 
more  closely  related  to  the  theme  itself.  The  contrast  between  the 
ideal  world  before  the  fall  and  the  imperfect  world  after  it,  is  brought 
into  the  highest  possible  relief  by  juxtaposition  of  them  as  harmonic, 
static,  clearly  drawn  renaissance  system  and  expressive,  dynamic, 
massive  baroque  system.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  innocence 
of  Botticelli’s  Vrimavera  and  the  turbulence  of  Caravaggio’s  tenebrist 
work.  The  ideal  system  of  Quattrocento  churches  becomes  the  sensuous 
system  of  Borromini’s  Roman  churches  and  likewise,  from  the  passage 
of  Satan  through  the  concentric  spheres  of  Creation  to  the  Fall  itself, 
the  Miltonic  universe  undergoes  the  same  transformation;  In  the  later 
universe,  Adam  and  Eve  are  truly  alone  in  the  immense  welter  of 
nature.  Order  will  never  be  as  universal  as  before  the  fall,  until  the 
Redeemer  seal  up  the  ravenous  jaws  of  hell.  Until  then  order  will  be 
an  individual  thing.  Adam  and  Eve,  leaving  Paradise  repentant,  are 
secure  within  themselves,  but  they  cannot  hope  to  find  this  same 
security  in  nature.  Paradise  can  be  recreated  only  within  them. 


1  “To  take  an  instance:  in  the  romanesque  era  the  controlling  art  was  architecture,  and  thus 
sculpture  and  painting  (as  well  as  a  chanson  like  The  Song  of  Roland)  were  dominated  by  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  romanesque  architecture  with  its  monumental,  inexorable  'law  of  the  frame’  the  tyrannical 
system  of  the  wall  divided  into  compartments.”  This  is  how  Sypher  states  the  phenomenon  in  his 
book,  Four  Stages  of  Renaissance  Style  (Garden  City,  195  5),  p.  31. 
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Alberti  s  famous  definition  is  evidence  of  the  distinction  between  the  essential  parts  of  a 
building  and  its  extraneous  decoration,  the  latter  being  given  a  subordinate  importance:  "Beauty 
is  something  lovely  which  is  proper  and  innate  and  diffused  throughout  the  whole,  whilst  Ornament 
is  something  added  and  fastened  on,  rather  than  proper  and  innate.”  This  is  quoted  by  Wittkower 
in  his  Architectural  Principles  in  the  Age  of  Humanism  (London,  1952),  p.  29,  from  an  early  English 
edition  of  the  Ten  Books.) 

3  Rudolf  Wittkower,  Architectural  Principles  in  the  Age  of  Humanism  (London,  1952),  pp. 
29-49. 

4  Wylie  Sypher,  Pour  Stages  of  Renaissance  Style  (Garden  City,  1955),  pp.36-5  5. 

Almost  all  of  Alberti’s  churches  are  isolated,  at  least  by  a  platform  and  stairs.  An  excellent 
example  is  S.  Maria  della  Consolazione,  Todi,  by  Caprarola,  or  Bramante’s  Tempietto.  These  and 
others  are  illustrated  in  Wittkower ’s  book,  but  even  churches  no  longer  in  this  condition  can  be 
restored  from  extant  writings  of  their  architects.  As  late  as  the  period  of  mannerism,  this  desire 
for  isolated  forms  can  be  seen.  Michelangelo,  the  “Father  of  the  Baroque”  expressed  this  early 
renaissance  trait  in  a  letter  to  a  Florentine  architect,  1  5  5  5,  criticising  the  changes  made  by  Sangallo 
in  Bramante’s  plan  for  St.  Peter’s:  "It  was  he  (Bramante)  who  drew  up  the  original  plan  of  St. 
Peter’s,  not  full  of  confusion  but  clear  and  straightforward,  with  ample  light  and  detached  from 
the  surrounding  buildings.  .  Cf.  A  Documentary  History  of  Art,  vol.  II,  edited  by  Elizabeth  G. 
Holt  (New  York,  1958),  pp.  19,  20. 

6  In  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres,  Henry  Adams  symbolizes  the  final  collapse  by  a  rhe¬ 
torical  reference  to  the  collapse,  in  1284,  of  the  over-slender  choir  of  Beauvais  cathedral. 

Erwin  Panofsky,  Gothic  Architecture  and  Scholasticism  (New  York,  1957).  This  is  a  parallel 
history  of  the  distinctions  and  systematic  refinement  in  logic  and  architecture. 

8  Sypher’s  book  illustrates  this  balance  in  its  consideration  of  the  “double  vision”  in  the  Divine 
Comedy.  Cf.  pp.  48,  5  0-54.  It  also  offers  evidence  that  medieval  thinkers  were  aware  of  the  con¬ 
flict;  for  instance,  a  quote  from  Grosseteste,  "We  think.  .  .  that  the  truth  of  things  is  multiplex; 
...  if  one  descend  to  single  things,  a  diversified  principle  will  be  found  for  each  truth.  .  .”.  p.  40. 

9  For  this  reason  Alberti  says:  “We  shall  therefore  borrow  all  our  rules  for  harmonic  relations 
from  the  musicians  to  whom  this  sort  of  numbers  is  extremely  well  known,  and  from  those  partic¬ 
ular  things  wherein  Nature  shows  herself  most  excellent  and  complete.”  (Wittkower,  p.  97.)  Witt¬ 
kower  explains:  “.  .  .  for  Alberti,  harmonic  ratios  inherent  in  nature  are  revealed  in  music.  The 
architect  who  relies  on  those  harmonies  is  not  translating  musical  ratios  into  architecture,  but  is 
making  use  of  a  universal  harmony  apparent  in  music.”  Of  the  many  examples  of  harmonic  deter¬ 
mination  of  proportions  in  renaissance  architecture,  Wittkower  finds  the  most  extensive  and  con¬ 
sistent  evidence  in  the  villas  of  Palladio,  where  the  variations  in  length,  width  and  height  from 
room  to  room  occur  in  harmonic  progressions  figured  on  a  Pythagorean  scale  (similar  to  the  scale 
that  Raphael  depicts  in  the  foreground  of  his  School  of  Athens,  at  the  Vatican).  Cf.  pp.  94-124. 

10  Wittkower,  Op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

13  Ibid.  p.  2  5. 

14  Ibid.  p.  10. 

16  Sypher,  Op.  cit.  p.  212. 

10  Ibid.  p.  201. 

17  Ibid.  p.  20  5. 
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ON  WHAT  PERILOUS 


BY  JOSEPH  R.  SCALLEY 


Chris  pulled  the  green  canvas 
bookbag  up  on  his  shoulder  again 
before  it  got  too  low  and  hit  the 
back  of  his  legs  as  he  walked.  His 
top  button  on  the  grey  outercoat 
was  tightly  closed  against  the 
April  wind  and  his  feet  moved 


quickly  through  the  late  after¬ 
noon  cold.  Every  fifth  step  or  so, 
he  skipped  an  extra  foot,  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  touch  the  line  separating 
the  squares  of  grey  concrete.  The 
boy  next  to  him,  about  the  same 
size  but  wearing  a  brown  rain¬ 
coat,  was  walking  and  skipping  in 
the  same  way.  The  boy  in  brown 
turned  towards  his  companion  and 
began  to  speak. 

"What’re  you  gonna  do  tomor¬ 
row,  Chris,  with  no  school?” 

"I  don’t  know.” 

“How  about  going  hunting 
after  crows  with  our  rifles  over 
past  the  farm?  My  mother  will  let 
me  go.  We’ll  bring  a  lunch  and 
come  home  before  it  gets  dark.” 

Chris’s  neck  jerked  a  little  when 
he  heard  what  his  friend  was  say¬ 
ing.  He  could  feel  himself  getting 
warmer  and  his  heart  started  to  go 
a  little  faster.  If  he  had  some  place 
else  to  go,  he  could  say  no  and  stay 
away  from  the  woods  and  its 
shadows  and  its  creeping  things. 
Freddy  always  came  where  Chris 
wanted  to  go  but  Chris  wished  he 
could  go  with  Freddy  and  still  stay 
away  from  the  woods  and  its  trees. 
Chris  mumbled  to  himself  and 
kept  on  walking,  and  then  skip¬ 
ping  over  the  cracks  in  the  con¬ 
crete. 

“Well,  Chris,  what  time  will  we 
go?”  was  Freddy’s  next  question. 

Chris  lifted  his  bookbag  a  little 
higher  and  wondered  what  he 
he  could  say. 

“My  mother  might  not  let  me 
go — and  what  if  it  rains?” 

He  knew  his  mother  would  say 
he  could  go  with  Freddy  because 


she  wanted  him  to  go  out  and  have 
a  good  time.  He  wanted  to  tell  her 
or  someone  that  he  was  afraid  of 
the  woods  and  its  dark  but  they 
would  laugh.  He  wished  it  would 
rain.  They  kept  on  walking  and 
skipping.  Chris’s  eye  caught  a 
large  black  beetle  over  the  curb  as 
he  hopped  over  one  of  the  lines  in 
the  concrete.  He  stopped  quickly 
and  nudged  his  companion. 

“Look,  a  rain  bug!  If  I  step  on 
him,  it  will  rain  tomorrow.” 

His  foot  moved  on  top  of  the 
beetle  and  then  squished  the  bug 
under  the  sole  of  his  shoe.  A 
squirming  went  through  Chris  as 
he  felt  the  small  mass  and  the  im¬ 
pression  it  made  on  the  ball  of  his 
foot.  But  now  it  would  rain  and 
he  wouldn’t  have  to  go  into  the 
woods.  The  squirming  inside  him 
was  almost  worth  it. 

“Chris,  why  did  you  kill  him? 
Now  it  will  rain  and  we  won’t  be 
able  to  go  after  crows.” 

“Why  knows,  Freddy,  maybe  it 
will  be  all  right  tomorrow?” 

Chris  felt  relieved  now;  he 
could  act  bravely  with  Freddy 
now  that  it  was  going  to  rain  to¬ 
morrow.  His  eyes  looked  straight 
at  Freddy  again.  He  wanted  to  say 
something  to  cheer  his  friend  up. 

Freddy’s  eyes  looked  down  at 
the  dead  beetle. 

“If  it  doesn’t  rain  tomorrow, 
Chris,  will  you  go  with  me?” 

Chris  got  that  sudden  rise  in  the 
stomach  and  wondered  what  to 
say.  If  he  could  only  say  no. 

“I’ll  ask  my  mother.  If  she  says 
yes,  I’ll  go  with  you.” 
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"Good.”  Freddy  said  the  word 
but  not  with  much  force. 

The  two  boys  moved  away  from 
the  dead  black  spot  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  resumed  their  walk  up 
the  concrete,  avoiding  the  neatly 
spaced  lines. 

*  *  * 

Chris  pulled  the  thick  covers  up 
closer  to  his  neck  and  curled  his 
body  up  in  the  big  bed  for  warmth 
against  the  cold  morning.  Behind 
the  falling  drapes  and  underneath 
the  straight  yellow  shades  he  could 
see  the  sun’s  rays  and  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  day  outside  his  window. 
There  wasn’t  any  rain.  He  would 
have  to  take  his  air  rifle  and  march 
through  the  leafy  brush  with 
Freddy  looking  for  crows.  There 
would  be  crawling  things  which 
would  make  the  small  bushes  move 
when  you  turned  your  back, 
things  which  he  couldn’t  see  and 
didn’t  want  to  see.  Freddy  would 
soon  be  at  the  back  door,  pound¬ 
ing  and  then  yelling  for  Chris  to 
hurry. 

The  door  of  the  bedroom 
creaked  open  as  his  mother  pushed 
quietly  into  his  room. 

"Awake  yet,  Chris?  It’s  almost 
nine  o’clock.  Freddy  will  be  here 
soon  if  you’re  going  to  go  out  with 
him.” 

"Yuh,  mom,  I’m  awake,”  He 
stayed  under  the  covers,  though, 
and  didn’t  start  to  move  out  of 
bed.  "Mom,  do  you  really  think 
it  will  be  all  right  for  me  to  go 
hunting  with  Freddy?  Something 
might  happen  to  us.” 

"Chris,  there’s  nothing  danger¬ 
ous  about  the  woods  past  the  farm. 


You’ve  been  there  with  your  fath¬ 
er  before.  Nothing  will  happen  to 
you.  You  don’t  want  to  be  stuck 
in  the  house  all  day.”  His  mother’s 
voice  was  warm  until  the  last  sen¬ 
tence.  Then  Chris  could  feel  that 
she  was  a  little  mad  with  him.  But 
she  soon  became  soothing  towards 
her  boy  again  when  she  spoke  after 
looking  at  him  huddled  in  the 
blankets. 

"You’ll  have  a  good  time  with 
Freddy,  out  in  the  fresh  air.  Just 
be  home  early  so  I  won’t  worry.” 

Chris  said  nothing.  He  knew  it 
was  useless.  His  mother  thought 
he  would  have  a  good  time  in  the 
woods.  She  was  wrong  but  she’d 
think  he  was  afraid  if  he  told  her 
the  truth. 

"Do  you  want  ham  sandwiches 
or  peanut  butter  and  jelly?”  His 
mother  had  gotten  off  the  subject 
of  whether  he  might  not  go  with 
Freddy.  He’d  have  to  go  now. 

"One  of  each  will  be  good.” 

Chris  began  to  roll  out  of  the 
bed  under  the  strong  blue  eyes  of 
his  mother.  Chris  sat  on  the  bed 
and  then  stood  on  the  rug  beside 
the  bed  instead  of  the  cold, 
wooden  floor.  He  walked  towards 
the  closet  on  one  side  of  the  maple 
bureau.  His  mother  turned  around 
and  walked  through  Chris’s  door¬ 
way,  out  into  the  small  hallway. 
Chris  grabbed  his  blue  and  white 
bathrobe  from  one  of  the  hangers 
in  the  closet.  He  put  the  robe  on 
over  his  shoulders,  tied  the  cord 
around  his  waist,  and  followed  his 

mother  into  the  hall. 

*  *  * 

Chris  sat  on  the  half-trunk  of 
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the  tree  with  his  back  resting 
against  the  other  half.  Some  al¬ 
most  naked  branches,  with  only  a 
few  spots  of  green  buds,  hung 
from  the  tree’s  thick  body.  Once 
in  a  while  he  munched  at  the  pea¬ 
nut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich 
which  he  held  along  with  its  wax 
paper  covering  in  his  right  hand. 
His  brown  rifle  lay  between  his 
two  legs,  its  barrel  facing  off  to 
Chris’s  left.  Chris  wished  Freddy 
Freddy  were  sitting  next  to  him 
so  that  he  wouldn’t  face  the 
shadows  and  rustling  sounds  alone. 
Chris  held  his  eyes  forward  and 
looked  straight  ahead.  Every  so 
often  he  ran  his  hand  over  his  un¬ 
combed  black  hair.  When  a  low 
clawing  sound  or  the  rustling  of 
leaves  ran  through  the  shadows 
around  him,  Chris’s  neck  quivered 
slightly  and  he  quickly  began  to 
smooth  back  the  black  hair.  He 
could  tell  his  heart  was  beating 
faster;  he  tried  to  quiet  it  by  not 
thinking  of  what  was  around  him. 
He  tried  to  remember  the  sand  be¬ 
tween  his  toes  on  the  beach  during 
the  summertime  and  the  waves’ 
blue  splashes. 

Then  in  an  opening  between  a 
couple  of  white  spotted  trees, 
Chris  saw  the  figure  of  his  friend 
coming  towards  him.  The  straight 
strands  of  brown  hair  stuck  out 
from  the  red  cap  pulled  down 
over  his  head.  Freddy  had  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  rifle  with  his  two 
hands  outstretched  in  front  of 
him  like  the  pioneers  must  have 
done. 

"I  think  I  got  a  couple  of  crows 
over  by  the  brook.  They  dropped 


out  of  the  sky  after  I  shot  at  them. 
Come  on  with  me;  there’s  still  a 
lot  of  shooting  before  it  gets  dark.” 

"Wait  until  I  finish  my  sand¬ 
wich,  Freddy.”  Chris  took  another 
slow  bite  at  the  two  pieces  of  bread 
and  filling  in  his  hand.  Then  he 
spoke  again. 

"When  are  we  going  to  leave? 
It’s  beginning  to  get  kind  of  dark.” 

Freddy  smiled  but  then  his  thin 
lips  grew  stern  at  his  companion. 
"You’re  not  afraid  of  the  dark, 
are  you?” 

"No,  I  was  just  wanting  to  get 
home  before  my  mother  gets  wor¬ 
ried.”  Chris  knew  he  wasn’t  scared 
by  the  dark  as  much  as  by  the 
things  it  concealed  and  what  was 
going  on  in  the  hidden  places  of 
the  woods. 

"Well,  let’s  go  looking  for  some 
crows  before  it  gets  dark.”  Freddy 
said  the  words  and  began  turning 
around  towards  the  white  speckled 
trees  between  which  he  had  just 
walked. 

Chris  wanted  to  say  wait  and 
start  home,  but  Freddy  was  mov¬ 
ing  quickly  towards  the  path  out 
of  the  small  opening  where  he  was 
sitting.  Chris  stuffed  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  of  the  sandwich  along 
with  the  wax  paper  into  his 
pocket.  He  jumped  up  from  the 
tree  trunk  and  his  high  laced  boots 
caught  in  the  moist  ground.  His 
scarred  brown  rifle  had  fallen  into 
the  dirt  but  he  stooped  down, 
picked  it  up,  and  started  to  follow 
the  bobbing  red  cap  as  it  moved 
down  the  path. 

The  sun  was  going  down  away 
over  to  the  right  as  the  two  boys 
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moved  down  the  path.  Chris 
hunched  his  shoulders  against  the 
weird  designs  the  orange  rays  made 
with  the  bushes  and  trees  all 
around  him.  Older  people  would 
want  to  draw  pictures  of  the 
shadows  around  him  but  Chris 
wanted  to  get  away  from  them. 
He  didn’t  know  what  was  under 
those  long,  molding  logs  between 
the  clumps  of  bushes. 

Once  in  a  while  a  group  of 
crows  went  overhead  and  Freddy’s 
red  cap  would  stop.  The  red  brim 
would  point  up  towards  the  crows 
and  the  brown  and  black  rifle 
would  lie  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
brim.  Then  there  was  a  short  ping 
after  Freddy’s  finger  gripped  and 
pressed  the  black  trigger.  Chris 
fired  a  couple  of  shots  towards 
the  flying  black  objects  but  his 
aim  was  off  as  he  wondered  what 
was  around  his  feet.  His  hand 
shook  slightly  when  he  tried  to 
grip  the  trigger  and  the  pellet 
fired  when  he  didn’t  want  it  to 
fire. 

"Chris,  look  over  there!  ...  A 
pheasant;  Fm  going  after  him  to 
see  if  I  can  hit  him,”  Freddy  broke 
out  in  a  shrill  voice.  With  the 
words  still  on  his  lips,  he  bolted 
down  a  shallow  ravine  through 
the  bushes  and  the  hanging  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  trees.  Chris  started  after 
him.  He  moved  slowly  where  his 
partner  had  run.  He  tested  every 
step  of  the  ravine  as  he  walked 
through  the  bushes  and  last  year’s 
decaying  leaves.  Chris  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine  and  started 
to  kick  a  path  through  the  rubbery 
roots  and  small  shrubs  of  the  low 


valley.  Potholes  with  small  mounds 
of  dirt  around  them  lay  between 
the  trees  and  some  of  the  bushes. 
Chris  didn’t  want  to  look  at  them. 
He  didn’t  want  to  see  what  came 
out  of  the  holes  so  he  kept  his 
eyes  straight  and  high. 

The  trees  grew  thicker  as  he 
scuffed  his  way  further  on,  so  that 
Chris  could  only  hear  the  sound  of 
Freddy  before  him.  The  trees 
began  to  close  in  on  him  and  he 
heard  the  scurrying  of  little  ani¬ 
mals  around  him.  He  stopped.  If 
he  went  further  in,  it  would  be¬ 
come  darker  and  he’d  never  come 
out.  The  left  side  of  his  chest  began 
to  beat  faster.  He  put  his  hand 
over  it  but  its  sound  and  move¬ 
ment  scared  him  and  made  him 
draw  his  hand  away. 

The  noise  of  Freddy  before  him, 
pushing  through  the  brush,  was 
still  there.  Then  Chris  heard  a 
crack  and  a  cry.  He  hunched  up 
with  his  rifle  and  started  to  edge 
back  towards  the  path.  Little  beads 
of  sweat  formed  on  his  forehead, 
just  below  the  hairline.  It  was  cold 
outside  but  the  drops  of  sweat 
still  clung  to  his  head.  The  dark¬ 
ness  was  there  with  him  but  he 
couldn’t  go  ahead  for  it  was  get¬ 
ting  darker. 

Now  Chris  heard  Freddy  sob¬ 
bing,  "Chris,  Chris,  come  here; 
my  leg,  it  hurts.”  Then  he  heard 
more  crying.  What  was  he  going 
to  do?  A  shriek  broke  out  of  the 
darkness  and  creeping  things  be¬ 
fore  him,  "Chris,  Chris,  come 
here!”  Freddy  was  yelling  at  him 
now. 

But  the  darkness  was  coming 
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towards  him  on  all  sides,  and  the 
crawling  things  under  the  old 
leaves  came  closer.  He  couldn’t 
stay  there.  He  had  to  go.  .  .  . 
Where?  Where?  Back  to  the  path 
and  away  from  the  woods. 

The  black-haired  boy  was  now 
only  a  quick  shadow  among  the 
darkness.  He  scurried  back  over 
the  steps  he  had  just  made  in  the 
bushes.  His  feet  moved  faster  and 
faster  towards  the  ravine  leading 
to  the  path.  He  had  to  get  back  on 
the  path  and  into  the  clearing  and 
onto  the  other  trail. 


Chris  ran  up  the  hill,  his  boots 
clawing  and  missing  the  loose 
gravel  and  stones.  His  fingers 
grasped  at  the  roots  sticking  out 
of  the  ground.  He  couldn’t  hear 
Freddy  any  more,  he  was  so  far 
away.  The  yelling  for  "Chris, 
Chris”  was  gone.  He  started  to 
run  again  towards  the  trail  and 
the  road  and  the  lights  and  his 
mother.  The  blackness  scared  him; 
he  would  have  to  move  faster  to 
get  away  from  it.  Run,  run,  run 
— he  would  have  to  get  home. 
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Somehow  he  never  remembered 
Martin’s  Light  as  it  was  in  the 
summer  —  Grady  always  thought 
of  it  the  way  it  was  in  January, 
when  the  ocean  was  cold  and  rest¬ 
less.  It  was  cleaner  then,  and  more 
honest.  The  frivolous  little  pink 
and  blue  houses  were  boarded  up, 


and  the  strained  vivacity  of  two- 
weeks-off-with-pay  was  absent. 
The  girls  with  the  lobster-red  legs 
were  gone,  and  the  neon-frosted 
snack-bars  shut  down,  and  he 
could  drive  right  up  to  the  guard 
rail  to  watch  the  ocean  tramping 
back  and  forth,  trying  to  get 
warm. 

It  wasn’t  that  he  didn’t  know 
it  as  it  was  in  the  summer,  full  of 
sunburnt  matrons  wearing  shorts 
and  sticky  children  throwing 
sand.  He  had  taken  his  family 
down  there,  promptly  on  the  first 
of  June,  for  about  seven  years, 
and  had  commuted  back  and 
forth  to  Boston  when  the  team 
was  in  town.  No,  it  wasn’t  that 
he  didn’t  know  it  as  it  was  in  the 
summer  —  it  was  just  that  he 
didn’t  like  that  way.  Somehow 
Martin’s  Light  in  August  seemed 
phony  to  him,  and  he  felt  embar¬ 
rassed  for  the  place,  as  though  it 
had  been  an  old  friend  surprised 
in  some  particularly  petty  theft. 
It  seemed  artificial  then,  and  a 
trifle  garish,  and  he  had  managed 
to  forget  the  August  weekends  he 
had  spent  there. 

It  was  better  in  January,  he 
felt,  all  dry  and  cold,  with  the 
wind  sweeping  in  off  the  sea, 
bending  the  brown  remnants  of 
grass  before  it.  He  had  tried  to 
tell  Shields  about  it,  one  steamy 
night  in  Cleveland,  after  a  Sun¬ 
day  doubleheader  —  Shields  was 
finishing  out  a  long  stretch  at 
shortstop  for  the  Sox  when  Grady 
broke  in.  The  man  had  looked  at 
him,  amazed.  "What  the  hell  gives 
with  you,  Grady?”  he  had  asked, 


staring  at  him  across  the  steak. 
"You  want  to  be  a  poet,  or  some¬ 
thin’?”  Grady  had  blushed  thor¬ 
oughly.  "Better  be  satisfied  with 
playin’  ball,  kid,”  the  veteran  had 
advised,  sawing  away  at  the  beef. 
"It  pays  a  damn  sight  better.”  He 
had  shoved  the  chunk  into  his 
mouth  belligerently  and  warned 
him  further,  in  between  swallows. 
"Some  of  the  guys  think  you’re 
a  little  off  anyway,  goin’  down  to 
the  damn  beach  every  Sunday 
inna  middle  of  the  winter.”  He 
had  shaken  his  head,  still  chewing. 
"I  don’t  unnerstan  why  you  do  it, 
myself  —  ’s  too  damn  lonely  to 
suit  me.”  Grady  still  felt  a  little 
foolish  whenever  he  thought  about 
that  night. 

Shields  was  right,  of  course — 
it  was  deserted  in  the  middle  of 
January.  There  couldn’t  have 
been  more  than  fifty  year  ’round 
residents.  That  didn’t  make  any 
difference  to  Grady,  of  course — 
that  was  the  way  he  liked  it,  and 
he  often  recalled  the  smashing 
winter  waves  —  they  were  much 
higher  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
dog  days  of  August — and  the  glis¬ 
tening  rocks  that  looked  like 
someone  had  varnished  them  with 
frozen  spray.  It  was  serene  and 
dignified,  then,  and  Grady  loved 
it  the  way  an  art  collector  loves 
a  museum  Rembrandt  —  not  be¬ 
cause  he  made  it,  or  actually 
owned  it,  but  because  it  was  some¬ 
thing  good,  and  he  appreciated  it. 
He  could  call  it  his  in  the  winter, 
because  no  one  else  seemed  to  want 
it,  and  he  told  himself  that  it  was 
a  place  in  which  a  man  could  get 
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something  done.  He  was  always 
careful,  though,  not  to  mention 
his  ideas  in  the  clubhouse — he  had 
had  enough  of  that. 

When  he  thought  about  it, 
though,  he  admitted  to  himself 
that  he  did  not  go  there  in  order 
to  accomplish  anything.  Yet  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  driving  ambi¬ 
tion  to  satisfy,  or  else  go  mad,  did 
not  lessen  the  value  of  the  light 
in  his  mind — rather,  it  seemed  to 
enhance  it  and  he  enjoyed  it  the 
more,  he  told  himself,  because  it 
was  not  equal  to  his  love  for  it.  It 
played  a  kind  of  passive  part  in 
his  life,  as  though  he  had  been 
told,  many  years  before,  that  he 
would  find  something  infinitely 
precious,  and  Martin’s  Light 
seemed  the  most  reasonable  place 
to  wait  for  it.  In  the  meantime, 
he  could  get  along  without  it,  but 
when  it  came,  he  would  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  at  the  Light.  He  guessed 
that  most  people  would  think  he 
was  crazy,  because  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  which  he  could 
not  even  describe,  and  so  he  never 
talked  about  it. 

In  a  way,  too,  he  could  not 
blame  his  teammates  for  misun¬ 
derstanding  why  he  went  there — 
it  must  have  seemed  a  little 
strange  to  them.  He  had  found  the 
Light  the  winter  before  he  made 
the  majors,  and  for  a  year  or  so  it 
was  just  a  place  to  spend  an  infre¬ 
quent  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
drove  down  there  then  because  he 
liked  it,  and  it  was  a  good  place  to 
do  a  little  thinking.  Actually,  it 
was  not  until  the  next  year — when 
he  was  the  Rookie  of  the  Year — 


that  the  place  began  to  matter  to 
him,  and  even  then  he  was  not  too 
sure  what  drew  him  so  strongly. 
He  could  feel  a  reason  deep  with¬ 
in  himself,  but  he  could  not  dig 
it  out,  and  he  spent  quite  a  few 
Sundays  at  the  Light  arguing 
with  himself  whether  or  not  he 
came  there  because  he  liked  the 
scenery.  Then,  when  he  finally 
became  convinced  that  he  was 
there  to  wait  for  his  gift,  he  had 
had  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
Light  itself  was  not  the  gift,  and 
his  feeling  of  contentment  had 
ebbed  a  little.  That’s  what  it’s  for, 
he  told  himself,  a  place  to  wait 
for  the  gift. 

There  had  been  times,  in  the 
years  that  had  followed  that  he 
was  sure  he  had  found  the  gift. 
The  winter  after  his  second  year 
— when  he  hit  .34 6  to  lead  the 
league — he  was  sure  that  Anne  was 
what  he  had  waited  for  so  pa¬ 
tiently.  He  had  taken  her  down 
there,  to  share  it  with  him,  and 
she  had  told  him  that  she  loved 
it,  when  she  really  didn’t.  After 
the  wedding  they  spent  nearly 
every  Sunday  there,  and  Grady 
had  relaxed  in  the  pleasure  of  his 
accomplishment.  It  was  not  until 
the  baby  was  born,  and  Anne 
started  using  the  child  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  escape  the  weekly  pilgrim¬ 
age,  that  he  realized  that  she 
could  not  be  the  gift.  But  he  had 
brought  her  there  himself,  he  had 
not  found  her  there,  and  the  place 
had  nothing  to  do  with  discover¬ 
ing  her.  He  had  wanted  to  find 
the  gift  so  badly  that  he  had 
brought  her  to  the  Light  so  it 
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would  seem  he  had  met  her  there, 
and  it  had  not  worked. 

The  first  couple  of  times,  he 
had  been  unable  to  accept  her  re¬ 
fusal  to  ride  down  with  him,  and 
he  had  tried  to  tell  her  how  much 
it  meant  to  him.  Anne  was  unim¬ 
pressed,  and  Grady  knew  he  had 
bungled  the  job  of  convincing 
her:  it  seemed  he  could  not  find 
the  right  words.  By  then,  anyway 
— it  had  become  something  very 
personal  and  private,  and  he  could 
not  describe  it  to  her.  It  was  his 
religion,  really,  and  Grady,  never 
easy  with  words,  could  not  tell 
her  about  it.  Perhaps  that  was 
why  she  left  him — they  had  never 
learned  to  talk  to  each  other. 

After  Anne  had  left,  when  the 
baby  was  about  six,  Grady  began 
to  take  her  down  there  with  him. 
She  was  amused  by  the  sea  and 
clouds,  and  he  assured  himself  for 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  that  she 
was  the  gift.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  do — she  was  a  bright  child  and 
she  worshipped  him.  When  she 
was  ten  or  so  she  was  a  regular 
braggart,  telling  everyone  who 
would  listen  about  her  marvellous 
father,  who  had  been  named  Most 
Valuable  Player  for  the  second 
time,  and  had  played  his  fourth 
game  at  second  base  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  League  All-Star  team.  He 
caught  her  once,  in  the  drug  store, 
making  a  speech  which  set  him  up 
as  the  best  hitter  in  the  majors, 
and  daring  anyone  to  contradict 
her.  He  had  taken  quite  a  kidding 
about  her  praise  for  him,  and  he 
had  warned  her  not  to  say  those 
things  in  public.  She  had  fixed 


him  with  one  of  her  looks  of  in¬ 
nocence  and  had  asked  why  it  was 
wrong  to  say  it  when  everyone 
knew  it  was  true.  He  had  found 
that  one  a  little  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer  —  she  was  a  practical  little 
girl. 

It  was  only  after  she  graduated 
from  high  school,  though,  that  he 
became  aware  that  she  was  not 
the  gift.  That  was  the  year  he  had 
promised  her  the  trophy  for  the 
championship  batting  average, 
even  before  the  season  started, 
and  she  had  accepted  with  joy.  He 
gave  it  to  her  one  weekend  in 
September,  when  she  was  home 
from  college,  and  found  her  only 
politely  interested.  After  a  while 
Grady  realized  that  she  had 
adopted  a  new  set  of  values — val¬ 
ues  which  eliminated  baseball 
from  the  list  of  smart  things  to 
do.  He  saw  that  she  now  was  a 
little  bit  ashamed  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  her  attention  wandered 
when  he  desperately  tried  to  re¬ 
interest  her  in  the  game. 

Naturally  enough,  she  no  longer 
found  it  enjoyable  to  spend  long 
winter  Sundays  watching  the  rest¬ 
less  ocean.  For  a  time  she  went, 
after  Grady  had  coaxed  her,  but 
she  began  to  produce  excuses  for 
staying  at  college  over  the  week¬ 
ends.  He  was  forced  to  play  upon 
her  sympathy  to  bring  her  home, 
and  he  felt  degraded  when  he  did. 
He  lured  her  into  the  drive  to  the 
Light  with  the  same  device,  but 
the  magic  was  gone.  Somehow  all 
that  pleading  cheapened  the 
thing,  and  neither  of  them  was 
able  to  take  any  pleasure  in  the 
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trip.  It  became  a  kind  of  dreary, 
burdensome  duty  which  depressed 
him  and  bored  her,  and  at  last  he 
stopped  wheedling.  It  was  easier, 
in  a  way,  to  admit  that  she  was 
not  the  gift,  than  to  go  to  all  the 
trouble  of  persuading  her.  Once 
again  he  knew  that  he  had  lost. 

For  a  time,  after  his  daughter 
stopped  riding  with  him,  Grady 
did  not  bother  to  travel  to  the 
Light.  He  told  himself  that  the 
trips  had  cost  him  too  much,  and 
that  he  had  gained  too  little.  He 
fell  into  moods  in  which  he  blamed 
all  his  failures  upon  his  inner  con¬ 
viction  that,  one  day,  he  would 
find  something  precious  down 
there,  and  he  remembered,  in  the 
painfully  honest  hours  just  before 
dawn,  how  he  had  failed  to  justi¬ 
fy  his  yearning  to  the  family  that 
had  drifted  away  from  him. 

Yet,  in  the  end,  he  went  back 
to  his  weekly  drive — he  had  little 
assurance  within  himself,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  He 
had  tried  to  steal  home,  and  he 
had  been  trapped,  caught  in  his 
own  decision.  He  had  invested  so 
much  in  the  promise  that  he  could 
not  toss  it  aside,  like  an  empty 
cigarette  package,  and  yet  every 
thoughtful  moment  t^old  him  that 
he  was  acting  like  a  fool.  He  half 
knew  that  he  had  gambled  and 
lost,  but  his  only  real  admission 
was  the  silent  confession  that 
Shields  had  been  right — he  should 
have  stuck  to  playing  ball;  it  paid 
better. 

So,  once  again,  Grady  travelled 
his  familiar  route,  and  once  again 
the  cold  blue  Sundays  were  all  he 


had,  and  now  they  were  not 
enough.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  he  knew,  until  he  would 
have  to  admit  that  he  had  lost  and 
discarded  his  consoling  dream. 
Somehow  he  was  not  particularly 
depressed.  He  should  have  been, 
he  knew,  but  he  could  not  man¬ 
age  to  put  on  an  air  of  sadness, 
and  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  was  at  least 
adult  in  his  defeat.  No  matter 
what  they  had  cost,  he  felt,  the 
Sundays  had  been  worth  a  great 
deal,  and  it  relieved  him  to  see  that 
he  was  not  bitter  about  losing. 

It  was  the  best  of  them  all,  that 
last  Sunday  at  the  Light.  It  was 
cold  and  brilliant,  and  when  he 
stopped  his  car  beside  the  guard 
rail,  he  almost  felt  that  he  had 
stolen  home.  He  leaned  back 
against  the  seat  and  gazed  at  the 
ocean — they  were  old  friends.  "I 
wish  I  could  have  found  it,”  he 
said  aloud,  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
words,  and  he  was  not  too  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  they  sounded 
the  same  as  all  the  others.  At  least 
he  knew  that  he  had  lost:  some 
people  never  realized  it,  they  just 
kept  fighting  a  lost  battle.  He  was 
grateful  for  that  —  there  was 
something  in  being  able  to  admit 
defeat,  without  all  the  bitterness 
he  had  expected  with  the  admis¬ 
sion.  It  was  strange,  though,  but 
secretly  he  still  felt  that  he  might 
find  it.  That’s  bad,  he  told  him¬ 
self;  sooner  or  later  I’ve  got  to 
convince  myself. 

She  came  up  the  sidewalk  from 
town,  and  Grady  turned  his  eyes 
from  the  ocean  that  marched 
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back  and  forth  in  the  cold.  She 
was  young,  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
perhaps,  and  he  could  have  sworn 
that  he  had  seen  her  before.  He 
rolled  down  the  window  as  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  car.  He  called  a 
greeting  to  her,  and  smiled.  She 
came  over  to  the  car. 

"Don’t  I  know  you  from  some¬ 
where?”  he  inquired,  trying  to 
place  her  in  his  memory. 

She  looked  at  him  quizzically. 
"Well  now,  Mister  Grady,”  she 
laughed,  "that’s  an  old  line.” 

He  reddened  a  little — it  was  an 
old  line.  She  seemed  to  sense  his 
indecision.  "I’m  Sally  Timmons,” 
she  said.  It  did  not  help.  "I  used 
to  play  with  Ellen  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,”  she  added,  by  way  of 
explanation.  He  nodded  his  head 
suddenly:  she  was  the  kid  with 
the  dungarees  and  the  fanatic  de¬ 
votion  to  the  New  York  Yankees. 
He  had  kidded  her  about  that,  but 
it  seemed  so  long  ago.  "Ellen  used 
to  tell  me  about  her  father,”  the 
girl  went  on.  "She  said  he  was  the 
best  second-baseman  in  the  ma¬ 
jors.”  She  smiled  at  him,  and 
Grady  returned  her  grin.  "He 
used  to  take  us  to  baseball  games 
in  the  summer.”  She  shivered  a 
little. 

"I’m  a  poor  host,”  Grady  ad¬ 
mitted.  "Won’t  you  come  in  and 
sit  down?  You  must  be  cold  from 
that  wind,  and  I  could  use  a  little 
conversation  on  a  cold  after¬ 
noon.”  She  grinned  again.  "I’m 
harmless,  really,”  he  added.  "I’m 
just  a  broken-down  second-base- 
man  with  a  very  poor  memory 


for  faces.”  She  walked  around  to 
the  other  door  and  got  in. 

"I  feel  adventurous,”  she  said, 
as  though  she  had  taken  a  careful 
inventory  of  her  feelings.  "Here 
I  am  in  a  strange  car  with  a  hand¬ 
some  older  man.”  She  turned  her 
head  and  grinned.  Grady  blushed. 
He  wished  that  he  could  match 
her  light  banter.  "It’s  not  like  in 
the  movies,  Sally,”  he  said,  trying 
to  imitate  her  mood. 

"No,  it  isn’t,”  she  answered. 
"Nothing  in  Martin’s  Light  is, 
but  that’s  all  right;  I  like  it  any¬ 
way.”  She  switched  on  her  smile 
again.  "Don’t  you  think  that’s 
nice  of  me?” 

"You  don’t  love  it  here?”  Gra¬ 
dy  asked,  trying  to  keep  his  tone 
light.  "You’re  supposed  to  love 
your  home-town,  you  know.” 

She  had  a  curious  directness 
which  he  had  not  found  in  his 
own  child.  "What’s  to  love,  Mis¬ 
ter  Grady?”  She  seemed  honestly 
curious,  as  though  he  could  tell 
her  what  her  town  had  that  the 
rest  of  the  universe  lacked.  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  she 
pressed  her  advantage.  "Did  you 
love  your  home-town?”  she  in¬ 
quired. 

He  could  answer  that.  "I  was 
born  in  a  tenement  district,”  he 
said.  "There  wasn’t  much  to  love. 
But  here,  there  seems  to  be  so 
much.” 

"Like  what?”  She  was  still  teas¬ 
ing,  unaware  of  his  change  in 
mood. 

"Oh,  like  the  ocean,  and  the 
feeling  of  peace,  and  solitude,  and 
of  being  close  to  something  pow- 
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erful,  something  that  can  give  you 
everything  you’ve  ever  wanted.” 
His  throat  was  a  little  congested 
— it  was  the  first  time  he  had  put 
his  dream  into  words. 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly. 
"I’m  afraid  I  just  don’t  see  it,  Mis¬ 
ter  Grady,”  she  sighed.  "I  guess 
I’m  just  a  country  girl.  You  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  big  city  are  differ¬ 
ent.  All  I  see  is  a  small  resort  town, 
boarded  up  for  the  winter.”  She 
waited  smiling  for  him  to  answer, 
then  went  on.  "I  just  don’t  see  any 
of  that  other  stuff,”  she  said.  "Am 
I  different  from  the  rest  of  your 
old  friends?” 


Her  voice  startled  him.  "No, 
you  aren’t  different,”  he  replied, 
speaking  slowly.  "You  aren’t  dif¬ 
ferent  at  all.” 

"Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  she 
said  lightly,  opening  the  door. 
"When  you  see  Ellen,  give  her  my 
regards,  will  you?” 

He  shook  himself  again.  "Yes, 
Sally,  I  will,  and  thank  you  for 
the  conversation.”  She  smiled 
again  and  waved  at  him.  He 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  the  car  key.  "It’s  just  a  small 
resort  town,  boarded  up  for  the 
winter,”  he  said  and  sighed. 
Shields  was  right. 
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FINE  ARTS  WEEK 


AT  BOSTON  EOLLEGE 


PADRAIC  COLUM:  "The  Poetry  of  the  Irish  Republic” 

Sunday,  April  12,  4  P.M. 

Library  Auditorium  Admission  $1.00 


PAUL  CRESTON:  "My  Creed  as  Composer” 
Premiere:  Creston’s  "Lilium  Regis ” 

Faure:  "Requiem” 

Emmanuel  and  Boston  College  Glee  Clubs  with  Orchestra 
C.  Alexander  Peloquin,  Conducting 
Tuesday,  April  14,  8:30  P.M. 

Roberts  Center  Admission  $1.00 


ALLISON  MACOMBER: 

"The  Modeling  of  a  Portrait  Bust” 

A  Lecture-Demonstration 
Thursday,  April  16,  4:00  P.M. 

Senior  Lounge,  Lyons  Hall  Admission  Free 


Japanese  Color  Prints  from  the  James  W.  Morrissey 

Memorial  Collection 
April  17,  18 

Bapst  Library  Admission  Free 


Mail  orders  to: 

THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE  HUMANITIES  SERIES 
Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 
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OTTO  DIX 


ERICH  HECKEL 

RUDOLPH  KUEGLER 

GERHARD  MARCKS 

EMIL  NOLDE 

WILLI  PROBST 


The  Stylus,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Boston  College  Humanities  Series, 
will  present  an  exhibition  of  con¬ 
temporary  German  prints  from 
the  collection  given  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  by  the  Dankspende 
des  deutschen  Volkes.  This  fund 
was  initiated  by  President  Heuss 
in  1951  and  subscribed  to  by  the 
German  people  in  gratitude  to 
the  benefactors  of  post-war  re¬ 
construction.  The  collection  is  lent 
by  National  Gallery  of  Art  and 
circulated  by  the  Travelling  Exhi¬ 
bition  Service  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Woodcuts,  lithographs,  etchings, 
linoleum  blocks,  and  monotypes, 
printed  both  in  color  and  black 
and  white  are  included  to  reflect 
major  trends  in  contemporary 
German  graphic  art. 


CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN  PRINTS 

During  Fine  Arts  Week,  April  13-17  and  20-22,  from  1:00  to  5:00. 

Seminar  Room.  Admission  free. 
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